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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


_>—_ 


HE Congress has assembled. The first sitting was held in the 
Radzivil Palace, now the Foreign Office of Berlin, on Thurs- 
day, the 13th inst. The representatives of Germany, Russia, 
Austria, England, France, and Italy were present, and those of 
Turkey, who had been delayed by a storm, arrived in the 
evening. ‘The Plenipotentiaries unanimously elected Prince 
Bismarck President, and he made a short speech, said to have 
been ‘‘conventional.” Nothing was done beyond verifying 
powers, and nothing said by the other Plenipotentiaries 
beyond regrets for the attempt upon the German Emperor. The 
first serious meeting will be upon Monday, but it is still reported 
tkat business will be very quickly concluded, possibly within ten 
days ora fortnight. Prince Bismarck has asked for secrecy, but the 
matter is left to the discretion of individual Plenipotentiaries. 
The resolutions of Congress, if it is successful, will take the 
form of a Treaty of Berlin, to supersede the ‘Treaty of Paris, 
and will be drawn by Herr Bucher, a confidant of Prince Bis- 
marck. The Plenipotentiaries are, of course, all visiting each 
other, and the Crown Prince has entertained all at a grand 
banquet, at which nearly a hundred guests were present. It is 
stated that Lord Beaconsfield is the centre of attraction, and we 
note that Lord Salisbury is scarcely named. 

















The reports as to the agreements of the Powers continue 
numerous, but with results so near at band are hardly worth dis- 
cussing. We may say, however, that the most authentic-looking 
among rumours point to the facts that England and Russia are 
agreed—the chief concession made by Russia being the division of 
Bulgaria into two—that Austria is sullen and suspicious, and that 
difficulty may arise from the Turkish side. The War party in Con- 
stantinople, it is said, may not yield all that is required, but break up 
the Congress by a sudden renewal of the war. ‘There is evidently 
danger at Constantinople, where the Sultan changes his Ministers 
every week, and lives in mortal fear of Murad’s friends, but it is 
not probable that Europe will consent to be defied in this style. 
The Turks must be well aware that they have not the means of 
resisting a joint Russian and English occupation, and will pro- 
bably remain quiet until the Congress is over. The Turkish 
Plenipotentiaries, too, Caratheodory, a Greek, and Mehemet Ali, 
a Prussian, must have been chosen expressly to avoid the chance 
of an explosion of Ottoman pride. 





The Telegraph publishes a report as to the course to be adopted 
about Turkish Bonds, which may have been invented for Stock 
Exchange purposes, but which in itself looks probable. Bosnia, 
Thessaly, Epirus, and the two Bulgarias“are, it is said, to con- 
tribute £2,500,000 a year, and the remainder of ‘Turkey 
£3,500,000 towards a creditors’ fund. This £6,000,000 will 
then be applied, half of it to pay off the Russian indemnity, and 
balf to provide for the guaranteed loans and interest, at about 1} 
per cent. for the general Debt. As the financiers are powerful, the 
arrangement is possible, but a main detail is wanting. What is 


to be the guarantee that the Pashas will pay the £3,500,000 
& year reserved to Infidel bondholders? 


They may want it 


| approved on the Bourses, where ‘“ Turks” have b 
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, themselves. It is clear, however, that the 


' clear fortunes. 


England are agreed. It is, therefore, accumulating troops upon 


| its Eastern frontier, for what purpose is not quite clear. According 


to the popular account, it is going to fight Russia rather than 
allow the retrocession of Bessarabia ; but us the House of Haps- 
burg is not Quixotic, that is not probable. It is more likely 
that the Emperor is disposed to look strong, in order to secure an 
effective voice in the arrangements made for Bosnia, Servia, and 
the navigation of the Danube, and possible that some arrange- 
ment about Bosnia has already been made. The Government 
strenuously denies the mobilisation of the Army, but asstrenuously 
refuses to allow any decent concession to Montenegro,—to which, 
again, the Czar is said to have distinctly promised a port. 





Sir Michael Hicks-Beach has been “starring ” it in Gloucester- 
shire this week, and especially doing his best to secure a Con- 
servative success at Cheltenham at the next election,—which, 
perhaps, he may have reasons of his own for thinking nearer at 
hand than the public in general suppose it to be. He made a 
speech on Wednesday on the triumph of the Government foreign 
policy, and a speech on Thursday on the triumph of its home 
policy, but in neither speech did he tell us much that was new, or 
much that was true, ormuch even that was interesting. However, 
in the first speech he did assure his audience that the policy of 
the Government at Berlin would be best defined by the general 
lines of Lord Salisbury’s despatch,—that he hoped hardly any 
article of the Treaty of San Stefano would survive without grave 
modifications,—and that “he could assure them that care should 
be taken that the Porte should retain that independence which it 
was necessary for it to possess, to perform the functions of 
a Sovereign State,”—an assurance which does not tend much to 
confirm the rumours of an English Protectorate. Whatever an 
English Protectorate might mean, it would assuredly not mean 
independence for the Porte. 





Mr. Gladstone has been made a “‘ Shepherd,” at an open-air 
chapter of the ‘‘ Shepherds’” Friendly Society. This seems to 
have been by way of acknowledgment for a very able speech 
delivered on Tuesday at Hawarden, on the Poor-Law and the 
wisdom of operatives who keep themselves above the help of the 
Poor-Law, whether by the aid of Friendly Societies or other 
means. Strongly as Mr. Gladstone urged this course, and 
eloquently as he descanted on the value of independ- 
ence, he gave some umbrage to rigid economists by 
admitting that he could not deny the bare right of the 
poor to contemplate, if they chose, the prospect of 
falling back on the workhouse in old age, rather than tax 
themselves heavily against the coming of old age. But he 
went on to explain that he regarded it as a very much harder 
task for a man who is pressed down by physical labour hour 
after hour, day after day, and year after year, to set the 
right value on independence, than it is for those who are born 
to a fair proportion of ease and leisure. By strenuous and 
unrelaxed physical labour, a man is left hardly more than 
“half a man,” and hardly in a condition to think more of 
independence than half aman might be supposed to think. It 
takes something like sympathy to make men value their dignity— 
their independence—justly ; and the poor man who is ground 
down by his work finds no such sympathy, and consequently com- 
paratively seldom reaches to true dignity. That is certainly true, and 
when people talk of the “ dignity of honest labour,” as they often 
do, it would be well if they specified how much of it they mean. 
There is very little dignity compatible with the honest labour of 
thirteen hard hours a day. 


Sg ee 


The Austrian Government is apparently under an i i —_ 
that it will get nothing from Congress, because R x 
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The House of Commons reassembled on Thursday, and Mr. 
Rylands moved a resolution declaring that no Treaties involving 
guarantees or subsidies should be signed in future without the 
previous consent of Parliament. Mr. Gladstone, however, argued 
that it was more expedient to trust the Government than to im- 
pose on it an unreal fetter, which would only increase the respon- 
sibility, without increasing the power of Parliament. He added 
that this was not the moment to suggest such a change, for ‘“‘ they 
had now arrived at a stage of the Eastern Question at which it 
was not unreasonable to hope that much of the difference between 
Honourable Members on that (the Opposition) side of the House 
and the Government had disappeared.’ Sir Stafford Northcote 
accepted this speech as final, the ‘‘ case having been so well put by 
the right honourable gentleman opposite that there was no ground 
for pressing the subject to a division,” and Mr. Rylands therefore 
wished to withdraw his motion ; but it was negatived. 


The Clerical Ministry in Belgium has fallen. Under the 
Belgian Constitution, half the Chamber is re-elected every two 
years, and half the Senate every four years, and on Tuesday an 
election came off for both Houses. The Clericals suffered. from 
the adoption of a new ballot, which ensures perfect secrecy, and 
from the defection of some great cities, like Antwerp and Ghent, 
and when the returns were made up, it was found that the 
Liberals had gained ten votes in the Senate and twenty-two in 
the Chamber, thus giving them a majority of six in the Upper and 
twelve in the Lower House. The King, therefore, has sent for M. 
Frére-Orban, to form a Liberal Ministry. As the Clericals fully 
expected a majority, their irritation is very great, and it is stated 
that the Pope, who relied on Belgium as evidence to his 
Cardinals that a popular State might be Ultramontane, has 
recalled his Nuncio. It is, however, more probable that he has 
superseded him. Nuncios are not recalled because of party 


changes. 





The Bishop of Manchester has written a very able and tem- 
perate letter on the Lancashire cotton strike, in which he urges 
on the cotton operatives the danger of losing a considerable por- 
tion of the trade, if they insist either on keeping up the rate 
of wages when trade is bad, or on their favourite remedy, 
a diminution of supply as a panacea for low prices. 
He shows that in the Welsh iron trade there is a deadness 
which, in the opinion of the best judges, is hardly likely ever 
to pass away; and that Welsh miners are emigrating in 
large numbers from the districts where they were not long ago 
so busy; and further, that a great locomotive manufactory in 
Manchester has had to refuse an order of about £45,000 worth 
of engines, because the hands declined to accept the reduction of 
wages needful to execute the order, at the highest price authorised, 
without serious loss, The Bishop seems to think that even in 
the cotton manufacture the competition of lower-paid labour may 
also be, or be about to become, an important factor, and points 
out that if that should prove to be so, the “limitation of supply ” 
for which the operatives so eagerly argue, would rather enhance 
than diminish the mischief. In fact, the Bishop’s letter is full of 
sagacity and wise warning, and though we still hold that at the 
beginning of the crisis the wisdom of a limitation of supply was 
almost demonstrable, still the longer the strike lasts, the less 
truth will there be in that allegation, till at last that which once 
was of the nature of a remedy, will have become an aggravating 
element in the disease. The operatives have too much contempt 
for the danger of losing our market through the competition of 
cheaper labour. Though it certainly was not the cause of the 
recent cotton troubles, it may before long be the cause of new 
and worse troubles of the same kind. Fortunately, the good- 
sense of the men seems to be at last beginning to prevail. We 
see with pleasure that work has commenced again at the reduced 
rate in some of the Burnley sheds and elsewhere, without hamper- 
ing conditions, There is a time to give way, as well as a time to 
hold out. 


It begins to be evident that the masters have defeated the 
operatives in Lancashire. According to the latest intelligence 
from Burnley, the mills are reopening at the ten-per-cent. reduc- 
tion, eight mills having resumed work on Thursday alone. In 
Accrington, the hands are waiting for Blackburn, and in Black- 
burn the leading operatives are about to ‘‘take the sense ” of their 
comrades as to an immediate submission. It is believed that 
the result will be in favour of yielding, the resources of the 
Societies being exhausted, while the assistance from outside is 
insufficient to sustain those on strike. A thousand households 








— 
pay rent, and that only allows, on an average, fourpence a da 
a head for food and all other necessaries of housekeeping. . 





A frightful accident occurred on Friday week in the Wood 
pit colliery, belonging to Messrs. Evans and Co., about five tiles 
from Warrington. The gas, from some unknown cause, suddenly 
exploded, and of 248 men in the mine upwards of 200 were killed, 
Every possible effort was made to explore the workings, the minerg 
volunteering for the work—which was extremely dangerous—in 
scores at a time, but nothing could be done beyond slowly bringi 
out the dead bodies. The distress is, of course, most terrible, in 
one street every house having lost a member of the household, 
and the pit not being in connection with any Friendly Society, 
As yet nothing is ascertained of the cause of the accident, though 
it is supposed that gas had made its way into the mine from g 
distant working, and exploded on touching an uncovered light, 





Sir Rutherford Alcock writes to Monday’s Times that though 
rain has now fallen in some of the famine-struck districtg 
of China, and that by the month of October it may produce 
good results, till then none of the poor creatures dependent 
on the Relief Fund,—which is all but exhausted,—will have a 
chance of any other means of support. A hundred thousand 
families are thus dependent, and the Relief Committee in Ching 
urgently telegraph for £5,000 at once, of which the collectors 
here can now only forward about £800. Let us offer Sir Ruther. 
ford Alcock a practical suggestion. We have received from China 
a grotesque, but pathetic little picture-book, painting the horrors 
undergone in the famine districts, the stripping of the trees of bark 
as well as leaves, the eating of the thatch off the houses, the 
feeding on the dead, the selling of boys and girls into slavery, 
each rough print accompanied by an explanation of its drift in 
Chinese, which, we need hardly say, would have been quite 
lost upon the present writer, had not the friend who sent it 
kindly given a short translation of the meaning of each. A 
great multiplication of this little book, with the Chinese expla. 
nations and English interpretations, and the appeal of the Com- 
mittee for help on the cover, would, we are persuaded, touch 
more minds and hearts than any mere circular. It brings home 
what famine means, at once vividly and with that pathos which 
is all the deeper for its quaint and grotesque character. 





The Reactionaries in the French Senate made a great effort 
this day week to embarrass the Government once more,—and 
again failed. They proposed a resolution contesting the right 
of the Government to fix the date of the Senatorial elections,— 
i.e., the renewal of one-third of the Senate, which should come 
off towards the end of the year. Considering that the late 
Government was specially unscrupulous on this very head, and 
even delayed the election of the Assembly beyond the legal time, 
this demonstration was a little impudent. M. Dufaure dee 
clined to give any explanations six months beforehand, and pro- 
posed the order of the day pure and simple, which was carried 
by 140 to 133, many of the Orleanists, however, on this occasion 
voting with the Reactionary party. This proneness of the 
Orleanists to return to evil ways is not, however, a good sign. 
They are a party whe weary only too easily of well-doing. 





The Government of Prussia has asked the Federal Council of 
Germany to authorise the Emperor to dissolve Parliament, 
Prince Bismarck hoping that amidst the excitement caused by 
Nobiling’s attempt on the Emperor's life the electors may 
send up a Conservative Assembly. Should they do so, he 
intends, it is stated, to propose a series of Bills, placing Socialists 
under disabilities such as Catholics once suffered in England, and 
Huguenots in France. No Socialist pamphlet, newspaper, or 
public meeting will be allowed, and no Socialist will be permitted 
to enter Parliament or to hold any office under the Crown. The 
National Liberals, although ready to invest the Police with great 
powers, dread these measures, and intend to go to the country 
with the ery, ‘‘ Re-elect the old men!” the cry which proved so 
successful in France. It is doubtful if the Crown Prince will 
sanction extreme measures, as he has assured the municipality of 
Berlin that he knows the heart of the vast majority of the 
nation to be sound, and that the Socialists are ‘“ miseducated 
persons.” The proverbial difficulty, however, of reading the 
hearts of Kings extends to Crown Princes in an aggravated 
degree. It is good policy for them to seem more liberal than 


the monarchs. 


A great philanthropic experiment, commenced by the late 





out of work require at least £100 a day to keep them alive and 
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has failed. He erected a grand hotel for working- 


is widow, 
ee in which 1,000 women were to be respectably lodged and 
bs for ‘ndollaraday. ‘There were refectories, lavatories, libraries, 


and drawing-rooms, on the largest scale, the furniture alone 
costing £60,000, and the total outlay, irrespective of site, 
peing £750,000. The hotel was opened about two months ago, 
put the working women of New York would not enter it. Only 
fifty persons took rooms, and as the expenses exceeded £100 
a day, without reckoning rent, the building has been closed, and 
will be converted into an ordinary hotel. The true reason of 
failure appears to have been the absurdity of certain rules, to 
qhich all inmates bound themselves to submit. The working- 
women were forbidden to sce any male friend, however closely 
related, in their own rooms, or to ask him to any meal in 
the common rooms; or to stay out after eleven o'clock, or 
to purchase any furniture whatever, or to introduce any room 
ornaments, or to keep any living pets, canaries included. They 
decided, therefore, that they preferred inferior lodging-houses or 
poor cottages, to the grand hotel where they were treated more 
strictly than children are, and were, in fact, under penitential 
discipline. The experiment would not, however, have been 
abandoned so soon, but that Judge Hilton, Mr. Stewart’s exe- 
cutor, and a man with decided opinions, believed the whole 
scheme to be a foredoomed failure. He says women want to be 
married, and any scheme which forbids that is sure to end badly. 


A flower service, intended to give thanks for the beauties and 
bounties of the summer, was held in the Church of St. Katharine 
Cree, Leadenhall Street, on Tuesday, every child who attended 
bringing a bouquet of flowers. The Rector preached the sermon, 
which was upon the text, ‘ Can the flag grow without water ?” the 
flag being the iris, on the loveliness, the beauty, the moist nourish- 
ment, and the glorious destiny of which in suggesting the fleur de 
lis of the French Monarchy, the rector descanted at length. He 
wished the children to learn from it that the divine care was given 
to wild flowers and the most gorgeous exotics alike, that they must 
be content to be nourished by simple teaching at first, as the iris 
lives on water, and that good qualities do not always lie on the 
surface, as the root of the iris has medicinal virtues. This is 
surely a rather hazardous mode of teaching such lessons. Sup- 
posing the Rector had discoursed on the berries of the deadly 
nightshade or on the autumn crocus, would he have descanted on 
the care Providence had spent in pouring a hidden poison or a 
hidden remedy for prospective gout, into these seemingly beauti- 
ful forms? Surely the natural lesson of flowers is the lesson of 
beauty generally, and the most obvious subject of discourse is the 
relation,—a relation sometimes of similarity, sometimes of differ- 
ence,—between the beautiful and the good. Forced analogies 
are weeds of parasitic growth, not flowers. 


Lord Penzance, in dealing on Wednesday with the case of Mr. 
Edwards, who had been suspended by him for six months, but 
who had paid no attention to the judgment, said that he should 
have signified the defendant’s contumacy to the Court of 
Chaneery, with a view to his imprisonment, had not the question 
of his (Lord Penzance’s) jurisdiction in cases of suspension just been 
raised by the Queen’s Bench. Lord Penzance did not doubt that he 
had ample powers. In the Purchas case, the Privy Council, 
which was the Court of Appeal from his tribunal, did suspend 
Mr, Purchas, just as he had suspended Mr. Edwards, ab officio ; 
and as for the suspension a bene/icio, it was only fair that in cases of 
such suspension the revenue should go to pay the substitute for 
the suspended clergyman. Still he deferred a final judgment, in 
deference to the point raised by the Queen’s Bench. In the 
meantime, Mr, Edwards, who apparently wishes to remain in the 
Establishment without obeying the laws of the Establishment, 
obtains a reprieve. 


A curious suicide has taken place at Windsor. Count Aubriet 
de Pévy, who drowned himself there in the Thames on Wednes- 
day, left a document, to be placed ‘at the disposal of any 
inquest and the Press,” in which he states that the sudden death 
of his wife, “‘ who was only twenty-eight, handsome, beloved by 
all, in France and bere,” had broken his heart, and that he agreed, 
with Montaigne, that he had nothing to complain of, since though 
there was but one way of coming into the world, there were a 
hundred of getting out of it, of which he chose the cleanest,— 
death by water. 
body in which he expected at once to find himself. ‘This body ‘has 
our shape and form, is like us, but more beautiful, less or more, 
according to what we are worth.” ‘This life he regarded as “ but 


& kind of experimental hell, where bad and good are mixed in 





He hoped to find his wife in the more ethereal | 





disorder.” He believed in an immediate judgment after death, 
and in the subjection of the wicked then to very severe laws, 
though? door was always left open for their repentance. For 
himself, he held himself “‘ safe,—not saved, which is ridiculous,” 
and not the less safe apparently for taking the time of his exit 
from this ‘experimental hell” into his own hands. But one 
would have liked to ask him—who believed apparently in a real 
judgment, and subjection to spiritual authority—why people were 
ever placed in an ‘‘ experimental hell,” if they were to leave it as 
soon as they were tired of it. The authority who placed them 
there must surely be as competent to decide the time of exit as 
the time of entrance. 





The Americans are still reading the ‘‘ confessions ”’ and letters 
published in the course of the inquiry into Mr. Hayes’s election, 
and still disputing whether the Democrats do or do not mean to un- 
seat Mr. Hayes. We rather think they do. Mr. Potter certainly 
admits as much, stating that it is quite fair to submit the legality 
of the election to the Supreme Court, and many Democrats go 
far beyond Mr. Hayes. Their idea, we are told, is, if the frauds 
are substantiated, to wait till after November, when both Senate 
and House will be Democratic, and then ‘lock the machine,” 
by refusing all votes whatever until Mr. Hayes and the Vice- 
President resign. The power of election will then pass to Con- 
gress, and they will seat Mr. Tilden. That seems to us a rather 
dangerous policy, as Mr. Hayes may refuse, and the people hold 
the Democrats responsible for the anarchy produced by locking 
the wheels. A much fairer way would be to impeach Mr. Hayes 
for a directly corrupt nomination to the Chief Judgeship of 
New Mexico, and abide by the result of the trial. 





George V., the last King of Hanover, and grandson of our own 
George IIL., died in Paris on the 12th inst. Though unhappily blind, 
he was not a bad King, as kings go; he was fairly popular, and made 
in 1866 a brave stand for his throne. His subsequent refusal to 
recognise accomplished events was according to the etiquette of 
kings, who always think it their duty to plead that they are beyond 
dismissal, and the consequent sequestration of his private fortune 
was an act of oppression. It is stated that his son, the Crown Prince 
Ernest, will surrender his claims to Hanover, and call himself 
‘‘Duke of Cumberland,” if his property is restored, but other 
arrangements may be made. If the Hohenzollerns do not intend to 
take the Dukedom of Brunswick for themselves, they may be willing 
to let Prince Ernest, who is the next heir, inherit on the death of 
the present Duke, and so allow the second oldest line in Germany 
to remain regnant. The oldest is the Mecklenburg family, which 
indeed can claim precedence, according to its own annals, of any 
Prince in the world, except the Mikado and the Maharana of 
Oodeypore. 

America has lost one of her best poets in William Cullen 
Bryant,—one of the very few poets who was ever at the same 
time a successful journalist. The New York Evening Post was 
always, under his management, a journal of high character and no 
little influence, and though as a poet Mr. Bryant could not ex- 
actly be placed in the highest or even the second rank, his poetry 
was really beautiful, and partook in the highest degree of that 
curious and almost rarified refinement, in which, oddly enough, 
American literature seems to surpass even the literature of the 
Old World. Mr. Bryant died at a great age,—84, in full possession 
of all his faculties. 


The impression we recorded in commenting on a correspon- 
dent’s letter the other day, that a large number of English 
medical men could never have thought it prudent to petition the 
Italian Parliament in favour of vivisection for Italy, appears to 
have been correct. Mr. James Montgomery Stuart writes from 
Rome to Wednesday’s Times to say that the petition presented 
by Count Torelli, and signed by a great number of English 
medical men, was in favour of absolutely prohibiting vivisec- 
tion as a part of medical education, and prohibiting it alto- 
gether except under the restraints enacted by the English 
Legislature both as to the use of anesthetics and other con- 
ditions. English medical men can be noisy and supercilious 
enough at times, as they showed in their deputation to Mr. Cross, 
at the time the Vivisection Bill was before Parliament, but they 
are at least too canny to raise an unpopular cry that can have 
no possible effect but a bad one even for their cause. Besides, 
the veterinary surgeons of England are, for the most part, almost 
as strongly opposed to vivisection as refined physicians are 
favourable to it. ‘They donot believe in torture as an instrument 
of * original research.” 


Consols were on Friday 95} to 95§. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


a 
THE CONGRESS OF BERLIN. 


HIS Congress may fail, after all, and we begin to fear that 

if an imperfect success is failure, it will fail; but until 

it has failed, it may worthily attract the attention of the civi- 
lised world. It could dosuch strange things, and is so strange 
itself. No scene more striking has been presented in this half 
century, overcrowded as it has been with historic scenes. It 
is the first great assemblage of the European Powers that has 
been held in the capital of the newest of all great States— 
the first recognition that, for the time at all events, substantial 
power in Europe has shifted its centre Eastward. Nothing 
but a history like that of 1866-71, of the five years which 
transformed the newest and least regarded of the Great Powers 
into the foremost and most powerful, could have induced all 
Europe to select for its debates a city so remote and so little 
attractive to men who have seen all of luxury and convenience 
that Europe has to show,—a city, too, in which, of all others, 
they will be least regarded. For by a strange irony in their 
fate, just as Berlin is assigned a sort of European primacy 
among cities, the Berliners are discussing, not the rise of their 
Empire, but her possible fall, the evil symptoms of social un- 
rest, of which the attempted assassination of her Emperor is 
but the one most noticed by the world. A Congress at Berlin 
would have seemed to our ancestors as strange as a Parliament 
at Hawick. The Congress sits in an old palace, the Palace 
of the Radziwils, the very name of which must remind 
its members perpetually of the only European State which 
within the last three hundred years has dropped out of the 
roll of nations, and has been, perhaps finally, divided among 
its neighbours. Partition, the palace will suggest to them, is 
not always a temporary expedient. The members of Congress 
are most of them among the foremost statesmen of Europe, 
and two of them, at least, will live in future history. There 
will, within no long time, be a Bismarck literature in Germany, 
possibly in Europe, and centuries hence historians will make 
reputations by their pictures of the great Reiter-diplomatist, 
the dragoon-statesman, the Goetz-Richelieu, the man who in 
himself sums up so well the characteristics of the old and 
of the new Germany. Nor can we doubt that as the 
dreams of Alberoni are still studied, as men still read 
lives of the Cardinal de Retz, as Bolingbroke still interests 
statesmen, and as Napoleon III. still appeals to those who love 
to investigate the puzzles of character, future historians will 
dwell lovingly on the memoirs and the letters, the caricatures, 
and the “Lives of Queens” which will slowly reveal to our 
children the true objects of the Sphinx-like personage who, 
whether the first civil statesman in Europe or only the first 
charlatan, is in either capacity at least the second figure in the 
Congress of Berlin. Nor, though these two stand by themselves, 
are the other attendants at the Board men to be readily for- 
gotten. Prince Gortschakoff has governed Russia for twenty-one 
years, has for that long period stood at the centre of its secret 
history, has seen one Czar almost master of Europe, snubbing 
France, re-establishing Austria, dictating to Germany, and 
then passing from life, perhaps voluntarily, a beaten and hope- 
less man; and has seen another, defeated in a war with Turkey 
and its allies, enfranchising his people, renewing the contest with 
the secular foe, triumphing greatly, and then quietly obeying a 
summons to the European bar. Just think, apart from his career, 
what Prince Gortschakoff must know, what secret history 
he could write, what reputations he could shatter with a 
phrase! Is there another man who is sure whether Russian 
diplomatists are the most artful or most stupid of their kind ? 
Lord Salisbury and Count Andrassy are smaller men, but even 
they represent two of the most ancient political forces still 
surviving, the English and the Hungarian aristocracies, and in 


ey 


Odo Russell is a man to whom England looks in an emergency - 
St. Vallier, the one French diplomatist who has won a 
fidence from Prince Bismarck ; Count Schouvaloff, the future 
Chancellor of an Empire, and the one Russian, perhaps, who 
has understood England—for Pozzo di Borgo was no Bassin 
—and Count Corti, an Italian who, if Constantinople gossi 
may be trusted, has, if not the force of Cavour, at least his supple 
finesse. Men say there that even a Greek cannot take him in 
or a Turk drive him from his path. Kings may be satisfied 
to regard such an assemblage of intellects, and think that the 
Envoys are but agents ; aristocrats may be pleased, for seven of 
the greatest—Bismarck, Gortschakoff, Schouvaloff, Andrassy 
St. Vallier, Salisbury, and Russell—belong distinctively 
to their order; while plebeians need not be dismayed by the 
spectacle, for the eighth, though full of the pride of a pedigree 
to which even Schouvaloff’s is modern—and he represents 
Princes older than the Grand Princedom from which sprang 
the Czarship—is the son of a mere /iftérateur, and was once 
a clerk in a London attorney’s office, hoping, perhaps, to die 
a Member for the Tower Hamlets. 

And if the assemblage is remarkable, so also is its object, 
The men who sit there, if they could but agree, have the 
power to carve the world; and before them, avowedly to be 
carved, lies the Eastern half of the Roman Empire,—the 
half which, after many vicissitudes, escaped the vivifying 
conquest of the Northern barbarians, only to be crushed 
beneath the deadening conquest of the barbarians from the 
South. If Spain were but there, the whole Western Empire 
would be deciding at last upon the fate of the Eastern, 
The power to fulfil the purpose of which the Papacy in 
its first thousand years always dreamed, but dreamed in 
vain, for which the hosts of Crusaders struggled through 
two centuries fruitlessly, which tempted Charlemagne when 
he received a proposal from the Empress Irene, and Charles V, 
when Lepanto had saved the coasts of the Mediterranean, hag 
been placed by fate or Providence in the hands of that Council. 
Board. Rome in its grandest height of power never pos- 
sessed one inch which they either do not inherit, or have not 
the power, if they please, to replace under a regenerating 
civilisation. From the Persian Gulf to the northern confines of 
Dacia, from Batoum to the Atlas, every village that Justinian 
ruled lies stretched out at their disposal. They can give 
Numidia order, and protection to the people now, as then, 
slaving for others in the Valley of the Nile. Syria is theirs, 
and Armenia; “ Asia,” studded with cities ; Greece, Macedonia, 
and Thrace, the hundred islands of the Mediterranean, as well 
as the land where peasants still speak the tongue carried among 
barbarians by Trajan’s colonists. Just think that these men can 
settle, if they please, as they sit there, the future of Athens and 
of Carthage, of Jerusalemand Alexandria, of Antioch and Erivan, 
as well as of Constantinople, with Bagdad as a mere incidentin 
the arrangement, and scholars at least will realise that they are 
looking on at a most marvellous scene. It will neverthe- 
less, we fear, be a disappointing one. Publicists who have 
not forgotten history may amuse themselves with thinking of 
the grandeur of such a task as Congress might attempt, of the 
new career the world might run if a steam-plough were safe 
in the Valley of the Orontes, or if wheat could be once more 
reaped in peace before Iconium, and may smile to themselves 
as they think of stupid English Squires, anxious mainly for a 
Meat Bill, working indirectly so beneficent a revolution; but 
the Englishmen of to-day are not capable of the position, they 
can see nothing but the bold barbarians who but for Christie 
anity would be so like themselves, and without their consent the 
Eastern world can enjoy nothing but resignation. The dreams 
are all dreams. There will be struggles over details, trumpery 
little questions of fortresses and frontiers, and triumphs over 
minute victories such as that Turks still remain on the Migean 
or that Bayazid is not Slav, and Turkish Bonds will be raised to 
thirty, and Mr. Disraeli will be a Duke, and “the East” will be 





all but the prejudices and ignorance which aristocracies 
cannot avoid, represent them well. France has done well to 
choose M. Waddington to represent her, for it is her historic | 
peculiarity to succeed when her agent is a naturalised foreigner; | 
and Turkey does better to send the astute Greek who for years | 
has supplied her Foreign Office with despatches, and who sits | 
at the Board the latest, let us hope the last, specimen of those | 
Greeks who for nearly two thousand years have placed capacity 

and knowlege at the service of races which have become 

great in the world mainly because they succeeded in en- 

slaving their own. Be the master Roman, or Turk, or 

Slay, the Greek has still found the brain. A Greek | 
fitly represents Turkey in her hour of fate, if only that | 
enslaved mind may be avenged on tyrannic matter, Lord : 





left once more to anarchy and decay. And who are we, flat- 
nosed barbarians that we are, that we should complain when the 
descendant of an unmixed people has so decreed ? * Parliamentary 
Government is an excellent thing, but my race has seen and 
has survived the Pharaohs,’—and has seen and will survive 
alike the decdy of the East and the greatness of the little 
island which to-day, by a mysterious chance, could revivify her 
again. 





MR. GLADSTONE ON THE POOR-LAW. 


i. Times has been very severe on Mr. Gladstone for saying, 
in his speech on Friendly Societies, at Hawarden, last 


Tuesday, that there is nothing that can be called exactly 
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, ish labourer’s taking advantage of the Poor-Law, | 
in —. on going into 7 workhouse when he becomes | 
fn lly unable to maintain himself. These were his exact 
Any etc The Law of England has laid down for 300 years that 
the destitute ought to be relieved, and relieved, if necessary, by 
law.—out of the means and substance of those who possess | 
the means and substance ; and I do not think that I am in a 
condition reasonably to contend that there is anything unfair 
or unjust to the possessors of property, when the labouring 
ulation choose to contemplate in the day of need,—of old 
age, for example,—falling back on that resource. I do not 
think that a wrong is done to the possessors of pro- | 
rty, if the poor think fit, as some do, to confine | 
perry, ° e. | 
themselves to falling back on the Poor-Law. But it 
is a wiser answer, it is what is called in Scripture ‘a 
more excellent way,’ when the labouring population of 
the country have in them manhood enough to say, | 
‘No, never, except from dire necessity, will we go to that 
extreme!’” For this part of his speech Mr. Gladstone has been 
severely reproved, and it has been contended that though our 
Poor-Law gives a labourer the legal right to relief in the 
last extremity, it gives him no moral right to contemplate 
beforehand taking advantage of the workhouse in that last ex- 
tremity, if he might instead strain every nerve to save 
up for his own old age. Now of course the real accuracy 
or inaccuracy of Mr. Gladstone’s language turns on the 
meaning to be ascribed to the words “ unfair” and “ unjust.” 
Mr, Gladstone says expressly that it is far nobler not to take 
advantage of the law except under extreme necessity ; that it 
is a far “‘ nfore excellent way” to save in strength and health 
inst the time of sickness and old age. But he says that 
even if the labourer refuses to do this, and prefers to fall back 
on his strictly legal rights, the holders of property have no 
right from their side to call this course “unfair” or “ un- 
just.” Now many things are doubtless, if we knew all, unfair 
and unjust, which those who suffer by them have no 
right so to regard. It is, in the judgment of conscience, 
unfair and unjust for a rich man who has derived 
great help in his youth from friends or relatives, to let them 
go to the workhouse in their old age, for no fault of their 
own, rather than repay barely the moral debt he owes them. 
But this, though unfair and unjust in the judgment of con- 
science, is not only perfectly lawful conduct, but is con- 
duct of which no man can determine the degree of the 
unfairness and injustice, without a very large and minute 
knowledge of the particular circumstances of the case. When 
on the whole, the law says that a particular line of conduct 
shall be regarded as lawful, it is of course believed that it is 
for the public benefit so to regard it; and that can hardly be, 
unless in at least a great number of cases covered by the law, 
it would be more unfair and more unjust, as a general rule, to 
condemn and punish such conduct than to protect it. And in 
point of fact, Mr. Gladstone, later in his speech, pointed out the 
real considerations why a Poor-Law, even though it enables 
a labourer to spend his earnings during his time of health 
and strength, and to fall back on the fortunately not too 
tender mercies of the workhouse, in sickness and age, is more 
fair and just to society at large than unfair and unjust. 
Nobody would deny that to make the whole labouring-class 
thrifty and provident would be to raise them indefinitely in 
the rank of being, and that if that could be done by abolish- 
ing the Poor-Law, without introducing greater evils by way of 
compensation, it would be well to do it. But then could it 
so be done? Would not a great deal more mischief be done on 
one side of their character than good on the other side, by such 
radical legislation? Doubtless, the prospect of utter famine 
and houselessness in old age would be, in one way, a great 
astringent to the working-class. It would do something to 
make them severely frugal, and something to make them 
more constantly industrious, But what would it do besides ? 
Look at the condition of public feeling abroad, (where 
there is either no Poor-Law, or none at all like ours 
in its completeness), in relation to the differences of wealth, 
and see whether it be one-tenth part so satisfactory as that 
at home. We must not look exclusively at the effects of any 
law upon frugality and industry, and overlook its effects on 
envy and covetousness. What is the real significance of 
such Socialist movements as those which engender conspira- 
cies to assassinate, except that the people who have hatched 
them have been,—by one cause or another,—driven into re- 
garding the powers that be as mere enemies, to be got rid of, 








at the price of any pain and any shedding of blood? Does 
that suggest that a severer system of dealing with destitution 





has, on the whole, improved the character of the populations 
who are trained by it? We believe that one secret of the 
comparative placability of the English peasantry, and the 
little success that Socialism of any formidable type has obtained 
amongst them, is that the Poor-Law has kept absolute starva- 
tion at least, from the door of the poorest class, and has pres 
vented the kind of scenes and the kind of sufferings which 
make the life of the poor one long dread of famine, and trans- 
form humility into hate. 

But it will be denied that any compulsory claim on the 
possessors of property, for the sake of those who have none (but 
many of whom might have had it, if they had laboured hard 
in their youth for that great end), is justifiable. It will be 
thought that to concede such a claim on the rich for the poor is 
a sort of Socialism, and is, in fact, a legislative inroad on the 
very essence of the right of property itself. And so un- 
doubtedly it is. As one of the Prussian Liberals said the 
other day, every liberty taken with private property 
in the interests of society,—and no civilised society could 
exist without a great number of such liberties,—is a concession 
to the principle of Socialism, though it may be a concession 
made, in part at least, in order to preserve the better those pro- 
prietary rights which are not conceded. And such concessions 
are really necessary, if the so-called rights of property are not 
to be mischiefs to the community, instead of benefits. There 
is no such thing as absolute and unconditional right of 
property, in any true state of civilisation. As much of the 
principle as is possible is carefully guarded by legislation, in 
order to secure the accumulation of property,—which would 
not otherwise accumulate,—by identifying self-interest 
with that accumulation. But every step made of 
late years in the direction of so mitigating the rights of 
proprietors as to bring home to them that property is a 
trust which, under grave circumstances, the State may do 
well to resume, has been a step, and a right step, in the direction 
of Socialism, though a step made to avoid Socialism, and not 
to promote it. And there is this to be said in favour of the 
systematic mitigation of the absolute rights of property, 
namely, that, as Mr. Gladstone puts it, the very poor who are 
dependent for their daily bread on their daily work, have a far 
harder duty to perform to the State than the owners of property, 
and should not be measured strictly by the same standard, “ The 
constant grind of daily labour,” said Mr. Gladstone, “ is both ab- 
sorbing and depressing on the mind of a working-man. If you take 
a great deal of energy out of a man, you will agree with me that 
you don’t leave as much as before. The consequence is that, taking 
the average of human nature, a very severe and constant pres- 
sure on the physical qualities of a man is apt, unless great 
care is taken, to undermine his force and independence, I 
assure you that I feel myself, in my way of life, that the 
excess of business seems to leave one without moral strength, 
— it leaves one only half a man; and that is even of greater 
importance than the want of a sufficiency of bodily interests. 
In these circumstances, it is difficult for members of the 
working-classes always to preserve their perfect independence. 
It is hard for them to meet the pressure that comes on them 
from every quarter.” That seems to us the true justification of 
laws which, at the cost of the rich, place a gulf between the 
poor and that absolute starvation which they so much 
dread. Without some such mitigation of the lot of the poor, 
at the expense of the rich, there is no real equality between 
the sacrifices of the rich and the sacrifices of the poor for 
the common benefit of society. Lives used up by constant 
physical labour sacrifice a great deal larger proportion of 
their own energy, even if they are taxed at a perfectly 
equal rate, than lives with a good deal of ease and 
leisure, and no such overpowering dread, in them. On 
the principle, then, that the State may demand equal sacrifices 
from all, it is not unfair and unjust, but fair and just, that 
those who have much, should contribute of that much to ward 
off the worst of dreads from the lives of those who have no- 
thing. Only thus can the sacrifice which the State demands 
be partially equalised, and that comparative self-possession 
secured to the poor which their exhausting lives would other- 
wise deny them. The abolition of a Poor Law might indeed 
increase the frugality and industry of the working-class, but if 
it did so by greatly deepening their feeling of the injustice of 
their position, by filling them with the sort of fierce envy 
with which the Socialists of Berlin must have been filled 
before they could plot the assassination of their aged King, 
by stimulating their hatred of the wealthy and their scorn of 
patience and long-suffering, it would injure instead of im- 
proving them, and diminish instead of increasing the stability 
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of the social system. Those who really perceive the all-but 
essential part which the institution of private property 
plays in the growth of civilisation, ought to weigh 
roll the advantage cf those wise and salutary concessions 
to the Socialistic spirit which prevent property from being 
regarded with pure abhorrence, as an outcome of a cruel and 
selfish spirit. We believe that the poor will suffer as well as 
the rich,—and on the whole, considering their greater numbers, 
more than the rich,—through any attempt to undermine the 
principle of private property, so long as that property is re- 
garded as involving a trust, no less than a right. But if it be 
discharged of that trust, it will be in great danger of suffering 
a severe and dangerous attack from the poor, and of injuring 
the poor far more by the resentment and jealousy it breeds in 
them, than the prospect of destitution could benefit them by 
hardening their will to save, and spurring on the industry 
which makes saving comparatively easy. 





THE DUKES OF BEACONSFIELD AND LEEDS. 
HE Berlin correspondent of the Standard telegraphs on 
Wednesday a story of the Congress which is worth 
more than a passing note. On the arrival of Lord Beacons- 
field at the “ Kaiserhof,” he was presented, on behalf of the 
Crown Princess, with a bouquet of flowers, in the centre 
of which was a strawberry-plant crowned with a single 
large strawberry. German Courts do not pay honours of this 
kind without consideration, the Crown Princess is but 
just returned from London, and if the story is true, it can 
ave but one signification.—that Lord Beaconsfield, if he re- 
turns successful from the Congress, having made a peace and 
secured some kind of scenic triumph, is to be made a Duke. 
The statement, which has been whispered about for 
some time, is not improbable in itself, for the Court has 
shown a disposition to honour the Premier; the public, 
whether favourable or hostile to his policy, will not care what 
title he takes, thinking justly that the man who made an 
Empress may well make a Duke ; and he himself has of late 
years displayed a thirst for social precedence and distinctions. 
The Privy Seal gave him for a time ducal precedence, and he 
will enjoy the supersession of the class which, of all others, 
he scorns with the deepest contempt, the English aristocracy,— 
the barbarians “who did not conquer the land, and do not 
defend it,” who “know but one language, and never open a 
book.” There will be a certain loneliness in the position, 
too. In the history of England since the Revolution the 
Duke of Beaconsfield will be, with one exception, the 
only man who has ever risen by Parliamentary talents alone 
from the position of a Commoner to the highest rank of 
the Peerage. Charles Montagu, perhaps the greatest of Par- 
liamentary figures before Pitt, only died an Earl, though his 
descendants are Dukes of Manchester. The English Dukes, 
as a body, are either the descendants of great feudal nobles, 
like the Dukes of Norfolk and Northumberland ; or of Kings’ 
mistresses, like the Dukes of St. Albans, Richmond, and 
Grafton; or of great soldiers, like the Dukes of Marlborough 
and Wellington. The Duke of Portland, who seems to be an 
exception, descends from the favourite of a King, though 
a most worthy one, rather than from an English statesman. 
The other man is Sir Thomas Osborne, the Tory Yorkshire 
squire who, possessing scarcely any special ability save that 
of Mr. Disraeli, the ability for managing Parliaments, rose 
under Charles II., James II., and William to be Earl of Danby 
—he skipped, like Lord Beaconsfield, two steps of the 
ladder—Marquis of Caermarthen, and Duke of Leeds, 
It is of him that Macaulay wrote, nearly forty years 
ago, the brilliant sentences in which he described the 
modern road to the highest places in the State:— 
“From the time of Charles II. down to our own days a 
different species of talent, Parliamentary talent, has been the 
most valuable of all the qualifications of an English states- 
man. It has stood in the place of all other acquirements. It 
has covered ignorance, weakness, rashness, the most fatal 
maladministration. A great negotiator is nothing when com- 
pared with a great debater; and a Minister who can make a 
successful speech need trouble himself little about an unsuc- 
cessful expedition. This is the talent which has made judges 
without law, and diplomatists without French, which has sent 
to the Admiralty men who did not know the stern of a ship 
from her bowsprit, and to the India Board men who did not 
know the difference between a rupee and a pagoda, which made 
a foreign secretary of Mr. Pitt, who as George II. said, had 
never opened Vattel, and which was very near making a 





Chancellor of the Exchequer of Mr. Sheridan, who could: net 
work a sum in long division. This was the sort of talent 
which raised Clifford from obscurity to the head of affairs, 
To this talent Osborne, by birth a simple country gentleman 
owed his white staff, his garter, and his dukedom,” 
The White Staff is in commission, but Lord Beaconsfield. hag 
more ascendancy in his Ministry than any Lord Treasurer ever 
had, and occupies quite as high a place in the English hier. 
archy of politics, while no man has ever risen so exclusive} 
by Parliamentary management. Although his birth is undul 
depreciated, for he has made of it a weapon with which 6 
disarm opponents, he was less well-born than Osborne ; he had 
not at first, as Osborne had, the favour of a Sovereign, and he 
was not supported as Osborne was by the steady alle 
giance of his party. The Tories who now deify him as 
the heaven-born Minister, for years treated him ag the 
mere agent of Lord Derby, and once passed him over 
in the most discreditable manner in favour of Lord G 
Bentinck,—a man who, but for his birth, would have been 
known only as a racing noble, of little education, though of 
fine original parts. It was through his value to his party in 
managing Members that Lord Beaconsfield, like Lord Danby. 
really rose ; and the first lesson of the visible, as of the for. 
gotten career, is that all is open to the man who can master 
the House of Commons. No matter what the origin, or the 
career, or the policy, the man who can do that may in this 
country die a Duke. 

The resemblance between the characters of the two men, 
though not close, is closer than at first sight appears. Danby 
was corrupt, and sought for money by unfair means, as well as 
by means that his age approved, and no one has ever attributed 
corruption, or indeed any care about pecuniary position, to 
Lord Beaconsfield, while he himself has never restrained his scorn 
for “ men acred up to their lips, consolled up to their chins,” 
Both, however, hungered for honours and station, both con- 
sidered scruples evidences of weakness as well as of virtue, and 
both understood well the desire of Englishmen for a great 
position among the nations. Both, too, sought and found 
suecess through a popular foreign policy, and both relied 
greatly on the personal favour they obtained from the oceupants 
of the Throne. And both have shown, though in very different 
ways, that they possessed one key to the art of popular govern- 
ment, the perception where lay power which could be used. 
Macaulay says of Danby :—“He saw that the true policy of 
the Crown was to ally itself, not with the feeble, the hated, 
the down-trodden Catholics, but with the powerful, the 
wealthy, the popular, the dominant Church of England; to 
trust for aid, not to a foreign Prince whose name was hate- 
ful to the British nation, and whose succours could be obtained 
only on terms of vassalage, but to the old Cavalier party, 
to the landed gentry, the clergy, and the Universities. By 
rallying round the Throne the whole strength of the Royalists 
and High-Churchmen, and by using without stint all the re- 
sources of corruption, he flattered himself that he could manage 
the Parliament.” Had Danby lived in our day, he would have seen 
with Mr. Disraeli that if he could but please “ the monarch and 
the multitude,” and attract the gentry, the Universities, and the 
clergy, he might reign in defiance of the intelligent, and with- 
out regard to the distrust of the great middle-class. Both men, 
too, enjoyed the incurable aversion of the Whigs, and felt to- 
wards them the almost personal hatred which that great party 
has always had the demerit of inspiring in men at once 
capable and ambitious of honour. 

It is not probable that the careers of the two men will 
have a similar termination. The Duke of Leeds retired a broken 
man, convicted of taking bribes and crushed by publie obloquy, 
but he founded a family still among the greatest in the Three 
Kingdoms. The Duke of Beaconsfield will probably retire amid 
popular applause, and certainly without any accusation of 
bribery, to pass away, leaving nothing but a name in the land, 
and a name which will hereafter, if we judge his policy aright, 
chiefly attract the student who is curious to know and to 
comprehend unaccountable careers. 





THE ALBION INSURANCE CASE. 


ENAL servitude has at last, after a career of fourteen years, 

overtaken the ingenious managers of the Albion Insurance 
Office. For ten days Sir Henry Hawkins and a very patient 
jury have been investigating at the Old Bailey one of the 
simplest and most perfect systems of fraud that the present 
generation has had the good fortune to see revealed in @ 
Court of justice. In point of scope, safety, and success, it can 
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i hant comparison with any of the recent achieve- 
bees of fraudulent Lajensiiy. That, happily for society, it 
should have landed, even at the eleventh hour, its pro- 
moters in penal servitude or in gaol has been entirely 
accidental ; the men, and not the system, failed, after years of 

rosperous fraud, to meet the exigencies of the occasion ; they 
F ameneged an awkward victim, and suffered him to drag them 
into a civil Court for the sake of £56. The swindling organi- 
sation known as the “ Long Firm,” though it has carried on for 

rs, and still actively pursues, in spite of calamity, a com- 
mercial piracy, to which thousands of traders fall an easy 
has one inherent and fatal vice that must always 


an it low in the scale of fraud,—detection is available, 
and within a brief period. The confraternity of sham 


merchants have to lead a restless, nomadic life, are never 
safe for more than a few months under the same name 
or in the same town, and periodically, without fail, a batch of 
from ten to twenty are caught, convicted, and despatched into 
penal servitude. The merit of the system is its vitality, for it 
flourishes in spite of penal servitude, and its ranks are deci- 
mated only to be immediately refilled. The Turf frauds were 
little more than an elaborate practical joke, which nothing but 
the humorous ingenuity of Kurr and the crafty sagacity of 
Benson could have instituted or maintained ; bribing the Detec- 
tives was the rude though daring device upon which their whole 
eareer depended. 

The Forged Leases fraud approaches nearest to the Albion 
Insurance swindle, but it was always exposed to some acci- 
dental discovery that could, as was actually the case, explode in 
an instant the whole train of deceit; it was profitable on a 
gigantic scale, but was proportionately perilous. The design 
of the Albion, besides being susceptible of the widest extension 
throughout the country, was so simple and straightforward in 
its mode of operation, so free from serious risk or difficulty, that 
there was really nothing but the deadening effect of success upon 
the minds of its Directors to prevent their pursuing it as long as 
a regular and very substantial income yielded any attractions. 
The fraud, indeed, was marvellously like legitimate business. 
The connection between loans and life-policies is a matter of 
every-day experience ; to insure one’s life is a popular piece of 
thrift, and a solid and substantial gain in every one’s eyes; 
that a proposal for a loan should fall through, owing to in- 
adequate security, is a very common-place occurrence, even 
after the “ preliminary fees” have been duly paid. What 
victim could imagine that the payment of the pre- 
mium to the Albion, to which the money-lender invited 
him as the preliminary to a loan, was the gist of the 
entire transaction, and that the demand for impossible “ col- 
lateral” securities was the invariable mode of choking off his 
application for an advance? A very great effort of mind was 
needed to conceive the idea that the loan office was a sham, 
that the insurance office was a sham, and that their connection, 
instead of being fortuitous, was a swindle, which depended on 
theircombination. The victim had paid a premium, it is true, 
and some few guineas for “ legal expenses,” but in hand he had a 
policy which was not absolutely worthless, for no less than 
£32,000 was paid since 1863 to claimants on policies that fell in. 
It was almost impossible for him to realise that he had been 


the victim of a cruel and heartless fraud. Many of the victims | 


were beyond doubt quite as fraudulent as their deceivers ; 
even if they fully appreciated the course of the proceedings, 
they could not make a decent fight against what had all the 
appearance of being a very justifiable and reasonable precaution 
on the part of the money-lenders. Honest people in temporary 
difficulties go to a money-lender fully impressed with the 
belief that he is a disreputable person, who will extort as 
much as he can out of them for their accommodation ; 
to refuse the accommodation after extracting fees from them 
would not strike them as more than ordinarily dishonest, 
even if the possession of a policy which they had been induced 
to take did not go far to satisfy their minds that the profit 
was not all on one side. That in the space of fourteen years, 
starting with a capital of £200, the Directors of the Albion 
should have drawn from the public no less a sum than 
£79,000, can, under the circumstances, surprise no one. 
Whether the British public will hearken to the moral of the 
case is very problematic. There is one quarter, however, where 
the fate that has overtaken men of the character and condition 
of Northcott and Thompson may teach a timely lesson. 

There is too much reason to believe that there are Insurance 
Offices, less shadowy than the Albion, in which, to some not 
meonsiderable extent, the bait of an advance is held out to 
isurers, only to be withdrawn when an assurance is actually 


effected and a premium paid. The conviction of Northcott 
and Thompson may suggest prudence to those who have 
adopted this dubious mode of competing against their wealthier 
rivals, more probably perhaps than to those who, under the pres- 
sure of misfortune, are blinded to considerations of caution by 
their eagerness to obtain at all hazards the temporary relief they 
need. The Legal Department of the Treasury has of late 
gone far to meet the necessity of a Public Prosecutor; it has 
never devoted its resources to a better purpose than to bring- 
ing to tardy justice the perpetrators of a fraud as heartless as 
it was successful. They had long preyed with impunity upon 
the needy, and the fraud would have still gone on, had it not 
been for the pertinacity of the Rev. Mr. Jex-Blake. Public 
gratitude is due to him, to the Treasury authorities, and last, 
but not least, to the devoted jury who, detained for ten days 
from their business, sat out upwards of thirty witnesses, eight 
speeches of counsel, and an eight hours’ summing-up from the 
Judge, escaping at nine o’clock at night on a Saturday, with, 
as their sole reward, a certificate exempting them from serving 
again at the Old Bailey for the present sessions. 





LORD DUFFERIN IN CANADA. 


T is not difficult, as one reads Lord Dufferin’s latest speech 
—a speech to the Militia of Montreal, delivered on the 
Queen’s birthday—to understand why he has been the most 
popular Governor-General who ever ruled in Canada, the man 
who, if the Dominion wished to elect a constitutional King, 
would have the greatest chance. Lord Dufferin sueceeds just 
where most Englishmen fail,—he sympathises with the inner 
aspirations, with the pride, and even with the foibles of the 
people over whom he is called to preside. The Canadians, 
loyal as they are to the Empire, have still a strong wish to be 
a people, to become a nation, to be recognised by the world as 
Canadians, with something distinctive and admirable about 
them, and Lord Dufferin never makes a speech without grati- 
fying that feeling to the full. He has not the faintest desire 
to keep them down, to make them feel dependent, or to sacrifice 
the individuality of Canada to the glory of the mother-country. 
On the contrary, on the Queen’s birthday, while exulting in 
their loyalty and recapitulating its proofs, Lord Dufferin tells 
the Canadians :—“ You are no longer colonists or provincials, 
You are the defenders and guardians of half a continent,—of a 
land of unbounded promise and predestinated renown. That 
thought alone should make men and soldiers of you all. Life 
would scarcely be worth living, unless it gave us something for 
the sake of which it was worth while to die. Outside our 
domestic circle there are not many things that come up to that 
standard of value. But one of these you possess,—a country 
of your own ; and never should a Canadian forget, no matter 
what his station in life, what his origin or special environments, 
that in this broad Dominion he has that which it is worth while 
both to live for and to die for.” The Canadians are displaying 
more than any other colonists of Great Britain the military taste 
and spirit. Though not pressed, like the colonists of the Cape, by 
ever present danger, they are interested in military affairs; they 
have organised a fine colonial army, which has been brought up 
to a remarkable point of efficiency ; and they alone, among the 
Colonies, have offered material assistance to the Empire in 
external war. They feel a justifiable pride in this spirit, and 
‘receive the Governor-General’s warm acknowledgment of it 
with a natural but even passionate exultation. No passage in 
the recent speech called forth louder cheers than that in which 
Lord Dufferin confirmed the reports that entire regiments of 
, Canadians had volunteered for service, if war broke out in the 
| East. “Almost every post has brought either to me, or to the 
Prime Minister, or to the Minister of Militia, the most enthu- 
siastic offers to serve in the Queen’s armies abroad, in the 
event of foreign war. These offers have represented not 
merely the enthusiasm of individuals, but of whole regiments 
and brigades of men.” 

The Canadians, like the people of the United States, are 
slightly vain of the size of their country, desire that it should 
be known for what it is,—a great and rich portion of the earth’s 
surface ; and Lord Dufferin recently made them a speech in 
which the geographical grandeur of the Dominion was 
described in terms of almost lyric fervour, and with an 
admiration from which men in Europe, unaccustomed to asso- 
ciate size with greatness, feel a slight instinctive recoil. He 
has, in fact, spoken from his high place as if he were a 

Canadian himself, till his audiences have felt that his sympathy 
with them was perfect, and he himself entitled in return to 
the warm affection which, if not loyalty, is its best substitute, 
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It is here that the Englishman so constantly fails, while the 
Irishman so frequently succeeds. The Englishman governs 
well, but is disliked ; while the Irishman, often less successful 
as an administrator, binds the people to him by a fervid recog- 
nition of their qualities, which, by a natural movement of 
gratitude, they then attribute to him. Lord Dufferin is a 
successful ruler; he has met and overcome the difficulties 
which at first beset a federal State made up of jealous pro- 
vinces ; he has met and has overcome the difficulties arising 
from the presence of a single mighty neighbour on a frontier 
too long for defence; and he has met and overcome the 
difficulties in the way of creating effective force in a State 
with enormous areas, without the possibility of compulsory 
military service, and without the wealth to expend on 
a voluntary, but regular, military force. These are great 
successes, but even if they had not been achieved, Lord 
Dufferin, if he had still spoken as he does speak, and sym- 
pathised as he does sympathise, would have quitted the 
Dominion with the cordial liking of every Canadian. Ability 
is much, and kindness is more, and justice is most of all; but 
something else is required in the men who are selected to guide 
these great communities, with their universal suffrage, their 
strong democratic instincts, and their deficiency in a history 
of which to be tranquilly proud. Their rulers need the power 
to wake up emotions which make them feel great in their own 
eyes, emotions which educated Englishmen, with the centuries 
behind them, seldom need, and still more seldom heartily 
approve. We may not hereafter be without that necessity even 
at home, as the suffrage is gradually widened down till the 
majority know little or nothing of the past. Mr. Grant Duff 
wrote the other day that in the leader of an English party 
there must, for the future, be something of poetry, and we 
seem to see in Lord Dufferin’s wonderful success in Canada a 
confirmation of that far-sighted remark. Lord Dufferin owes 
much there to his capacities and something to his experience, 
but we question if the Sheridan strain in his blood, which has 
given him imagination and sympathy, has not done for him 
more than all. 

One point of great political importance comes out in the 
Canadian history of the past five years, and especially in the 
relation of the Canadian people with Lord Dufferin. The 
federation of English Colonies does not diminish, but distinctly 
increases their loyalty to the mother-State. One would have 
imagined, reasoning only a priori, that with each step which 
a colonial people took towards nationality, their jealousy of the 
prestige, and the authority, and the interference of the 
mother-country would become deeper, until at last even the 
appearance of any control, any superiority, would be resented 
as an affront. One would have expected that the desire for a 
separate foreign policy, for a status apart in the great world, 
and for careers without a limit, would have been the first to be 
developed in a young and vigorous nationality. So far, how- 
ever, is this from being the case, that federation seems to 
soothe Colonial susceptibilities. The greatness of a Dominion, as 
compared with a Colony, satisfies more ambitions than it excites, 
Ever since the confederation of the Canadas, the Canadian jeal- 
ousy of Great Britain has perceptibly declined, and the popular 
feeling for the Viceroy, as the link with the mother-country 
has perceptibly increased, till opinion in Canada contrasts 
quite strangely with opinion, say, at the Cape. It is impos- 
sible to read the history of the recent Ministerial changes in 
Cape Colony without seeing that the desire to carry on war 
cheaply was not, as the Times imagines, the only motive of 
Mr. Molteno and his party in desiring that all military 
authority should be left to them, and the Queen’s troops 
withdrawn, There was also a bitter jealousy of British authority, 
a dislike of the representative of this country, not as Sir Bartle 
Frere, but as a foreign authority, a wish to go their own 
way, in indifference to the rights and even to the interests of 
the whole Empire,—feelings which had before come out very 
strongly in the discussions on Lord Carnarvon’s plan for con- 
federation. The Government was, in fact, swayed by a small 
spirit of localism which blinded its members not only to 
the interests of South Africa, but of what was possible under 
the relation of the Empire to the Colony. They actually asked 
that the Queen should cease to command her own forces, and 
the link between the Colony and the British Government be 
reduced to an empty form. That is the very spirit which 
federation has charmed away in Canada, and which it 
would probably charm away in South Africa, for the body of 
Whites support Sir Bartle Frere, and before the dispute arose 
had expressed their approval of federation. Of course, the 
temper of the Canadians and that of the South Africans is not 























the same. There is something of the Scotch self-satisfied temne, 
about Canadians, which makes them less ouieptliie Gan the 
South Africans, who have caught from the Dutch comatiies 
of the bitter suspiciousness and irritability natural to can 
ruled by an alien Government; but a minute localism has 
much to do with it also. The South Africans are never likel 
to be oppressed, though oppression was tried once, in th 
matter of the convicts; but they think or fancy they might 
be, or at least are as irritable as if they did, and consequent] 
regard every act of the Home Government with a distracs 
which sometimes becomes perverse. The people of the 
Dominion are not afraid of being oppressed, because the 
know they cannot be, and consequently they judge English 
action as men judge the actions of friends and comrades, not 
forgetting their own interests, but not suspicious and not 
irritable. After all, friendship is strongest between equals 
and it is towards equality between Britain and her great off. 
shoots that the policy of confederation tends. When it is 
next tried on a great scale, we can only hope, but do not 
expect, that a man with the gifts of Lord Dufferin may be 
the first or second Viceroy. 





SIR MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH ON TORY MERITS. 


IR MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH appears to be of one mind 
with Dr. Johnson, who was very indignant with Mrs, 
Thrale, when he was staying with her, if she allowed him, as 
he said, “to descend to a vacuity,” 7.e., to a breakfast-room 
where no hostess was. He thinks the Cabinet, now that its 
leading minds are away, can better spare the presence of 
another leading mind, and prefers busy canvassing in Glou- 
cestershire to deliberations with the forlorn ten in Downing 
Street. We do not know that he is wrong. We dare say 
there is something insipid in consultations the results of which 
must, as everybody knows, be referred to the Duke expectant in 
Berlin, before they can take much effect. But while descanting 
on the merits of the Tory Government, he would do well 
to be a little more frank and a little more accurate. If he 
had limited himself to the popular success which the tawdry 
foreign policy and the empty home policy of Lord Beaconsfield 
have gained, we should quite agree with him. We have again 
and again pointed out that the policy of Tory democracy has 
so far been singularly successful, and that while it remains 
successful, there is nothing for its opponents to do but to sub- 
mit, and to endeavour to convince the electors that its success 
is not very creditable to their shrewdness and sagacity. But 
it is a different thing when Sir Michael Beach goes on to 
claim for the Tory Government, on the one hand, that it has 
solved the Foreign-Policy-problem in the anti-Russian sense of 
Lord Beaconsfield’s public professions, and next, that its chief 
shortcoming in home policy has been due to the financial 
burdens contracted by the previous Government, and left for 
the present Government to discharge. On both these points 
Sir Michael Beach speaks as if his head were turned by 
popular success. But when it appears, as it seems almost 
certain that it will appear, that the only success gained 
by England in foreign policy is one which could have 
been achieved far sooner, and far more cheaply, without 
any, or at all events without anything like the same, effusion 
of blood, if England had but acted before the war in a sense 
precisely opposite to that which Lord Beaconsfield’s Cabinet 
took up, will the ¢clat of a great moral victory be any longer 
accorded to him? And when the expenditure grows heavier 
and heavier, and the money’s worth less and less, will the éclat 
of lavishness remain ? 

If we understand anything of the signs of the times, 
Lord Beaconsfield is going to acquiesce now, with much 
boasting, of a diplomatic victory over Russia, in a policy 
decidedly more drastic towards Turkey than would have 
satisfied Russia herself a year ago, if England had then joined 
Russia in enforcing it. If that be a great official success, we 
should like to know the meaning of a great official failure. Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach is himself aware that something of the 
kind will be charged on the Government. He admitted in his 
speech on Wednesday that the war had so greatly changed the 
conditions of the problem, that concessions must now be made 
to which, before the war, Great Britain had been totally 
opposed, and yet he condemned most bitterly the Russian 
Government for undertaking the war which was, according to 
his own admission, essential for those concessions. He praised 
Lord Beaconsfield for steadily declining to insist on any 
reform of Turkey before the war, indulged in warm invectives 
against Russia for going to war, and yet took credit to Lord 
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sfield for his pacific policy. Why, if he is pacific in en- 
part of what Russia demands as a conse- 
it is clear enough that he was not pacific 

‘+, refusing to enforce very much smaller and easier 
poo gh ane to prevent the war. He cannot take 
credit both for the attitude of the Government prior to the 
war and for its attitude now. If it is clear now that very 
much must be conceded to Russia on behalf of the Christian 
populations of Turkey, as a consequence of the war, that 
ought to have been foreseen, and the war which Sir 
Michael Beach denounces so bitterly, avoided, by putting 
ssure upon Turkey to yield without war. If it were 


Beacon 
forcing the greater 
quence of the war, 


re 
Soiiae before the war to put any pressure upon Turkey 
at all, even for the sake of avoiding the war, it cannot 


be right now to join with Russia in enforcing the new de- 
mands, Russia’s excuse for the war was that without war 
Europe would do nothing but remonstrate, and allow Turkey 
to go on in her old evil courses, unharmed. If that 
excuse be a justification of Russia, it is also a condemnation 
of England. If it be no justification of Russia, let not Lord 
Beaconsfield ask credit now for yielding those demands which 
he thinks most likely to secure those Christian populations from 
oppression. It is plain enough that, either before the war or since, 
Lord Beaconsfield’s Government has been shortsighted and indif- 
ferent to the highest interests of the South-East of Europe. 
Either it was wrong in disbelieving in the urgency of the 
case before the war,—in attaching credit neither to the account of 
the horrors in Bulgaria, nor to the determination of the Russian 


people to put them to rights,—and this is, we believe, the truth, | 


—or it is now wholly unentitled to claim credit for concessions 
to Russia which it did not think it right to concede before 
the war, though by so conceding them, it might have prevented 
the war. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach wants to have credit for 
opposite policies,—for ignoring both the power and the right 
of Russia before the war,—and for conceding both the one 
and the other now. He may take his choice between those 
two merits. But he cennot, in common decency, ask that the 
Government should be glorified for both. 

Sir Michael Beach is quite as little candid, and even more 
grossly inaccurate, in the hymn he sings to the merits 
of the Government for its home policy. Take this as 
one specimen of his accuracy :—He appeals to Mr. 
Lowe to prove that the late Government was too parsi- 
monious, and quotes Mr. Lowe as saying that “he had, 
with respect to some important proposals, which were before 
Parliament during the tenure of the late Government, a great 
desire to carry them out, but was never able to find funds for 
the work.” And he quotes this as proving that the late 
Government was “too parsimonious to be efficient.” But 
what Mr. Lowe did say was not that the late Government 
would not approve of his schemes, but that the House of Com- 
mons was too parsimonious to approve his schemes,—that he 
conceived plans of true grandeur, which the House,—and we may 
reasonably conclude that the Tories were not the least active in 
the matter,—in its rare economical mood, snubbed. Of course, 
this, instead of showing that the late Government was too 
niggardly, shows rather that the Commons thought it too 
liberal. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach should read his opponents’ 
speeches more carefully before he grounds charges upon them. 
Here is another specimen of his accuracy. In answer to the 
charge that the expenditure of the present Government is “ mil- 
lions larger” than the expenditure of the last, Sir Michael replies, 
“ He believed he could satisfactorily prove to them that the 
charges were in a great measure unfounded, and that so far as they 
were true, they were due either to burdens, such as payments for 
abolition of Purchase in the Army, which were imposed on the 
country by their predecessors, but left for the present Govern- 
ment to pay, or that the expenditure for which they were 
responsible was necessary.” 
Beach used his opportunities as he ought, he would be aware 
of the value of a little Blue-book called, “A Statistical Account 
of the United Kingdom for each of the last Fifteen Years,” 


Now if Sir Michael Hicks- | 


have the Tory Government had as much to spend under this 
head as their predecessors had in that last year which left 
to the Tories so magnificent a surplus to fritter and fool away. 
The truth is that almost all Sir Michael Beach says of the 
wisdom of the Tory domestic policy is grounded on either 
error or party-feeling. It is true that Mr. Cross has done 
well in relation to the Labour Laws, and that the Agricultural 
Holdings Act would not be so bad, if the Government themselves 
would not contract themselves out of it, and encourage all other 
landlords to do so ; but for the most part, it has been the great 
merit of the Tory Government to find “ how not to do it.” 
And to this merit they are as fully entitled as Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach himself could desire. 


RAILWAY CAPITAL AND REVENUE. 
OINT-STOCK enterprise of all kinds has presented the 
simplicity and trustfulness of mankind in a new and 
striking light. In the first instance, it was an excellent dis- 
covery that by putting together a great number of small sums 
of money the trifling savings of ordinary incomes might do 
the work and share in the profits which before that had been 
reserved for large capitalists. Trade was no longer to be 
left in the hands of professional traders. Amateurs, so to say, 
were to have a hand in it, to provide the money necessary for 
carrying it on, and to delegate to experts that supervision 
which the new class of traders had neither the time nor the 
knowledge to exercise for themselves. If it had been objected 
at that time that joint-stock proprietors would be exposed to 
unusual disadvantages by reason of this delegated superintend- 
ence, it would probably have been answered that the suspicion 
natural to men who have entrusted their money to others, and re- 
tained] nothing but the right tocall these others to strict account, 
would supply an ample safeguard. The difficulty, it might have 
been said, is much more likely to lie in the other direction, 
The representatives of the proprietors will be more closely 
watched than is consistent with their retaining a proper amount 
of independence, They will be left no real discretion in the 
conduct of the Company’s affairs, and most of the benefits which 
might be derived from their superior knowledge will be for- 
feited, because that superior knowledge will be hampered in 
every movement and headed at every turn by the fussy ignor- 
ance of a proprietary which will know how much it has to 
lose, but will be wholly ignorant how to avvid losing it. 
This, we say, was what might have seemed probable. What 
has really happened is the direct reverse of this. Of all con- 
cerns that are managed by committees, a Joint-stock Company 
has proved to be the easiest going. Confidence of the most 
child-like kind, confidence given originally for no sufficient 
reason, and continued long after there has seemed to be ample 
reason for withdrawing it, confidence which asks no questions 
and is perfectly satisfied that it will be told no lies, is the 
prevailing characteristic of the shareholders. Whether there is 
something in the carrying trade which specially nourishes this 
amiable feeling, or whether the fact that by far the largest 
development of joint-stock enterprise has been in the direc- 
tion of the carrying trade, we need not inquire. At all 
events, it is certain that of all shareholders, Railway 
shareholders are ordinarily the most sheeplike. They buy 
their stock in much the same temper as they would buy 
Consols. Few investors ever trouble themselves about the 
connection between national policy and national solvency, 
and Railway proprietors are almost as ready as Consol holders 
to believe that their dividends will be paid or withheld as 
Providence rather than as their Directors shall decree, It 
would be interesting to know how many proxy-papers find 
their way into the wastepaper-basket, how 1aany more are en- 
je to the Directors as a mere act of civility, and how 
many more are disposed of in the same way because the 
Directors are assumed, without thought or inquiry, to know 
| best what the Company wants. 
Up to a certain point, no doubt, this attitude of unquestion- 








and by consulting it he would have been able to disabuse him- ing trust acts well. The whole principle of joint-stock enter- 
self of the very absurd delusion in which he appears to be. He| prise would be upset if the shareholders assumed the duties 
would have known that while the gross expenditure in 1873 | and responsibilities of individual traders, and insisted on 
was £70,714,000, the same expenditure last year was | managing their own affairs or, what would come to the same 
£78,903,000 ; and that, so far from being able to attribute thing, on,interfering personally in every detail of the manage- 
any proportion at all of this huge rise in the expenditure to| ment. The question is, however, whether they have not gone 
the money spent for the redemption of Purchase in the Army,!to the opposite extreme, and allowed their property to be 
more was spent under that head in 1873 than was spent in! depreciated, and its future prosperity to be endangered, by the 
1875, 1876, or 1877. In 1873, the money spent under this! exaggerated freedom which they have allowed to their repre- 
head was £683,500; in 1874, £713,974; in 1875, £579,115; in | sentatives. The House of Commons on the Eastern Question 
1876, £501,638 ; and in 1877, £498,362, so that only in 1874 | is the type of a Railway proprietary. Just as the Government 
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have been left not only to carry out their policy by such | to deal can be best, as they can certainly be most easil —p 
methods as seem best to them, but to choose what policy they | by making the revenue accounts pleasant, and Geet > rm 
will carry out, so the shareholders in a Railway commonly | balance of the charges for this once on the celia eons t 
allow their Directors to determine on what principles the | Unfortunately, each year has its particular and exce tion: 1 
concern shall be managed, as well as how effect can best | circumstances, and under pressure of these this pram 
be given to principles determined beforehand. Yet, on the | becomes every time. In this way a total capital of m, “ 
former point, there is really no reason why a proprietor should than five hundred millions is in imminent peril of ll “4 
not be just as good a judge as a director. It may take an unproductive within little more than a generation, with whet 
expert to know what per-centage of income is needed to keep | disasters and suffering, all who remember how widely English 
up the permanent way or to renew the rolling-stock ; but it | investments in Railways are distributed can estimate for hom 

does not need an expert to know that if the permanent way | selves, As matters stand, or rather are moving, at present, eve: n 
is left to get out of order, or the rolling-stock to fall below | railway shareholder may expect to lose his money in thirte, 
the needs of the line, present economy will lead to future loss. | eight years’ time. That is a consideration which ought a 
Half the disasters of great leading enterprizes may be traced | make the half-yearly meetings a little more interesting than 
to the neglect of considerations to the full as simple as this | they usually are. 

one. It is the major premiss that goes wrong rather than Of course the statements contained in this letter are in the 
the minor. The Directors have not blundered in their appli- | nature of ex parte statements. Much of this expenditure out 
cation of an admitted general principle; they have somehow | of capital may admit of justification, on the score that, though 
persuaded themselves that, for this time at any rate, the general | nominally spent in repairs and maintenance, it is really spent 
principle need not be applied. on new and profitable undertakings. The doubling or quad- 

The City article in the Zimes of Tuesday contained a letter | rupling of one existing line would be a case in point. But at 

giving some striking examples of the recklessness of railway | all events the figures are sufficiently startling to demand an 

directors and the apathy of railway shareholders. There can be explanation, and if Railway shareholders were more dis. 

no plainer doctrine, and none more universally true, than the | posed to view them in this light, it would in the long run be 











necessity of keeping capital and revenue accounts strictly distinct. 
There may be a doubt as to the moment at which the separation 
should be effected, and the concern be treated as fairly started 
on its journey to make or not to make profits. But when the 
moment has come, there can be no doubt that the separation 
should be thorough and final, Extensions of business may 
call for new capital, but the additional capital should be treated 
in all respects on the same principle as the original capital, 
and be rigidly and exclusively applied to the starting of the 
additions to the original enterprise. If a small shopkeeper 
began business with a capital of £1,000, and showed and spent 
an income of £100 a year by the combined process of 
making £50 and taking £50 from his £1,000, 
every one knows where he would land himself. Accord- 
ing to the tables given in the letter in the 7imes, this 
is very much the system on which English railways are now 
worked. When dealing with millions the process is longer, 
and the end is more remote, but in the long run it is equally cer- 
tain. The writer of the letter calculates that supposing the annual 
depreciation in the earning power of the seventeen principal 
English and Scotch lines which began in 1873 to go on at the 
same rate to the end of the century, “ the net earning-power 
will be 1} per cent., and by the year 1916 the dividend-power 
will be wholly extinct. In other words, the man who in 
1878 invests his money in the ordinary stock of one of these 
railways will really sink it in the purchase of an annuity for 
38 years, which will continually grow smaller as the year of 
its termination draws nearer. During the year 1877 ten out of 
these seventeen Companies spent more on their way and works 
out of capital than they spent out of revenue. The Metro- 
politan spent four times as much, the Metropolitan District 
three times as much, the Brighton and the Manchester and 
Sheffield spent nearly twice as much. With a system of this 
kind, the proportion of expenditure to receipts becomes worth- 
less as an index of the earning-power of the line. Thus the 
Metropolitan managed in 1877 with a nominal or revenue 


expenditure of 38 per cent. of the gross traffic receipts ; but | 


this extraordinarily low proportion was eked out by an expendi- 
ture out of capital of 19 per cent. The Caledonian, which is 
the worst sinner in this respect, spent 55 per cent. out of 
revenue, but raised its total expenditure to 77 per cent. by 
drawing upon capital. The South-Western, which shows the 
highest proportion of expenditure to traffic receipts of any of 
the English lines, set down 66 per cent. of it to revenue, and 
18 per cent. to capital. The process differs somewhat 
from that pursued in the typical case of the shopkeeper inas- 
much as he was supposed to have spent old capital to make up 
income ; while the railways, for the most part,raise new capital 
for the same purpose, But in both cases the principle of 
relieving income from charges which ought to fall on it is 
strictly adhered to, and in both the ultimate results must be 
identical. Every year there is more capital on which to pay 
interest, or more capital to claim a share of the interest paid. 
If it is asked, why do Directors pursue so destructive a policy, 
the answer must be, because the destruction will not come 
in their time. They easily persuade themselves that their 
successors at the Board will have a different set of cireum- 
stances to deal with, and that in the meantime the particular 
and exceptional circumstances with which they themselves have 


| better for all concerned. 








THE ARISTOCRACY AND THE UNIVERSITIES, 

\ E are told, on authority which we believe to be well. 

informed, that the number of Peers’ sons who enter the 
Universities has of late years perceptibly decreased and is still 
decreasing, and are curious to know if the statement is confirmed 
by officials interested in the preparation of the University 
Calendars. ‘They must have conclusive figures in their hands, if 
only they like to search for them. If it is true, as we believe it 
to be, it would indicate either some change as yet unnoticed in 
| the manners of society, or—which would be more serious—a dis- 
| tinct decline in the appreciation of the value of culture among the 
| caste which stands at the head of society. The former explana- 
tion has, no doubt, some probabilities in its favour. It is, for 
example, past question that the sons of Peers are not entering 
the Church in anything like the old proportion. Although a 
clergyman with his name in the Peerage has still a preference 
among the candidates for episcopal thrones, the prizes offered 
by the Clerical profession have been cut down till they are 
no longer attractive te the ambitious, while a belief that the 
Church will be disestablished, as a sacrifice demanded by the 
Radical programme, has become with them almost an article of 
faith. Gladstone will do it some day, they think ; or if not he, 
then some other popular favourite; or at all events, the risk is 
too great to run. They do not desire to serve in a disestablished 
Church, the sceptical movement of the age affects them, as it 
affects all other classes, while they feel more perhaps than any 
| class the desire for the material pleasures of life. The University 
is, therefore, no longer necessary for them, en route to the mitre. 
Then the tendency of all changes in our system of patronage is 
to withdraw men who intend to enter any of the Services from 
the University. The Government year by year places stricter 
limit upon the age of entrance. No graduate can enter the Navy. 
He can enter the Army, and indeed some inducement is held 
out to him to do so, twelve cadetships being offered every year 
to graduates from any of the Universities of the Three Kingdoms. 
| The cadetships, however, are not, as they ought to be, full com- 
| missions, but only entrances to Sandhurst, and the number of 
| competitors is therefore very small, seldom or never double the 
| vacancies to be filled. Graduates, as a rule, do not like to go to 
| school again, even at a Military Academy; they have had nearly 
enough of competition, and they are not very willing to enter 4 
| profession in which they will be at least five years behind every- 
body else. Five years means a great deal in the race for & 
'coloneley, and the Peer whose sons wish to be officers sends 
| them to Sandhurst, or—with, we believe, increasing frequency— 
|to Woolwich, as soon as they can succeed in the competition. 
| If they can enter at eighteen, they have five years’ advantage 
| over most graduates, and no disadvantage except a want of general 
| culture, less felt in the Army than any other Josteasien. With the 
| Church closed, and politics, once so general a career for the cadets 
of great houses, open only to a few—that is, to those Peers who can 
command boroughs or counties—the tendency towards the Army 
becomes very strong, and is, we are told, year by year attracting 
_more of the Peers’ sons, who shrink, like everybody else, from 
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the drudgery modern habits are inflicting on all clever lads, but | which the upper class is ill-educated, stupid, and vicious is not a 
do not feel the whip behind them which induces the sons of the Society that is safe. 

professionals to bear the drudgery placidly. A few Peers’ sons| If this tendency were to increase, as it may increase, it would 
still enter the Civil Service, particularly the Diplomatic Depart- have one striking result on the position of the Universities, 
ment, but they, like the officers, prefer, when it is possible, to They would be delivered up to Parliament, tied hand-and-foot, 
begin early, and do not see that a University career will give | Their protection against legislation, good or bad, is the immense 
them any serious help. So they begin work, as artisans do, early, | number of powerful persons who are interested in them, who got 
and the number of aristocrats in the Universities decidedly de- | their education from them, and who are indisposed to see them 
clines, while “‘ noble” and “soldier” threaten in England, as in| radically changed, either for better or worse. That number is 














——_-_ 


Germany, to become synonymous. 

Considerable evil is likely to arise from this change, which | 
separates much too completely rank and culture, and tends to| 
render the young men who enjoy the best chances in politics the 
least qualified to use them well. A young officer who has entered 
the Service at eighteen may learn a great deal from his profession, 
from his foreign service, and from his own reading, but he is 
scarcely likely to become a highly cultured man. His time is 
too limited, his friendships too numerous, his attention too 
dissipated for severe study, even if the traditional tone of 
a regiment did not make him believe, as nine officers in 
ten in their hearts do believe, that a student will never 
make a successful officer. He may, of course, in rare cases, be- 
come a politician, and even a distinguished one, but he will have 
all his life to contend with his own ignorance, and with that 
narrowness of view which ignorance almost invariably begets. 
This would be a real evil, even if militarism were not in itself in- 
jurious to society ; but this is not all of which the country has 
now to complain. It seems probable that the Peers, in keeping 
their sons from the Universities, are not only influenced by the 
present methods of entering public employ, but by a growing 
doubt whether University culture is of any particular use ; and 
even by a dislike of education, such as the mania for educating 
the people, and for examining for the professions, and for culti- 
vating the minds of women, has produced in a good many minds. 
They do not see that the cultivated beat the uncultivated much in 
the race of life. Wealth, on the whole, does not flow to the former, 
station is won by men who never slept ina college, and even power 
does not fall exclusively to graduates. It is no help to a man 
seeking a borough that he was once a double-first. The householder 
does not believe in him one whit the more for that,—believes 
rather in the self-made man, who has cash, and readiness, and 
audacity. It is quite true that in both parties a good many 
leaders are men of high academic standing, but the Dictator 
of the hour never was either at Public School or Univer- 
sity, and the youngest of rising politicians—Lord George 
Hamilton—obtained what learning he has at Harrow, and 
was an ensign at nineteen. The Peer wants his son to bea 
man of the world, to know its ways and its men, to be able to 
speak readily and act decisively, and not to be a student, or even 
specially well informed. He is not attracted by the hope of his 
‘making friends "—they are ready made—he sees no road for 
him which a degree will make any wider; he knows he cannot 





send him from the University into Parliament; and he does not 
care for a mental polish which he thinks circumstances have made 
nearly valueless, He can secure his son a “ training” in other 
ways, and ways, perhaps, which involve both less trouble and less 
expense, and he adopts those ways, quite indifferent to the fact that 
in the next generation the “great folk” whoought to guide the little 
folk will be the less cultivated of the two, and will, therefore, be 
exposed to that scorn which, as a solvent of institutions and in- 
fluences, is so much more effective than either mere dislike or 
envy. A House of Peers with only the intelligence of a mess- 
room would very soon be sneered out of all effective power. That 
might not be a misfortune, but unfortunately, the Peers’ example 
is the example sure to be followed by the rich, who are already 
only too indifferent to thorough culture for their sons, and we may 
yet see in England what has been frequently seen in other countries, 
a rich class distinctly deficient in education and knowledge, and | 
drawing down on itself the contempt already beginning to be felt by | 
the country for the local magnates, ‘* men with a million and an idea 
apiece,” who so swarm in the House of Commons, and are yearly | 
diminishing its power over the opinion of the kingdom. That | 
will not be a social change conducive to good order, or 
to the system of government through social deferences | 
which old Conservatives so approve. It is a great pro- 
tection for a society to appear rationally organised, and a 
Society in which all luxury belongs to the stupid will not appear 
80, while it will be exposed to this further danger. ‘The intel- 
lectual are often vicious, but the luxurious, who have no 
intellectual interests, no objects of ambition, and nothing to do 
which must be done, are almost invariably so. A society in 








now so great, that reformers of all kinds see themselves constantly 
paralysed by a sort of inert resistance, which is nevertheless in- 
vincible; but if the number declines seriously, the resistance will 


| decline too, and the Universities will be legislated for by men who 


have no associations with them, and either care nothing about 
them, or care only to remodel them to fit some ideal in their own 
minds. The ignorant, in fact, will legislate for the learned, tothe 
probable advantage rather of ignorance than of learning. 


SAMUEL JOHNSON, 
M* LESLIE STEPHEN’S interesting and graphic ac- 
1 count of Johnson, in Mr. John Morley’s new series 
of “English Men of Letters,”* will make that great man’s 
figure familiar to many who would not otherwise recognise 
its singular interest for the present day. Most men of letters, 
like most men of science, have gained their reputation by 
their power of entering into and understanding that which 
was outside of them and different from them. Johnson 
gained his reputation by his unrivalled power of concentrating his 
own forces, of defending himself against the aggression of outer 
influences,—and striking a light in the process. Of course John- 
son was a man of very strong general understanding. Had he 
not been so, he could not have commanded the respect he 
did, for those who do not in a considerable degree understand 
others, will never be themselves understood. Still, admit- 
ting freely that it both takes a man of some character as 
well as insight, to understand distinctly what is beyond his 
own sphere, and a man of some insight as well as char- 
acter, to teach others to understand distinctly what is within 
himself, it is clear that Johnson’s genius lay in the latter, 
not in the former direction,—in maintaining himself against 
the encroachments of the world, and in interpreting him- 
self to that world, not in enlarging materially the world’s 
sympathies and horizons, except so far as he taught them to 
include himself. The best things he did of any kind were all 
expressions of himself. His poems,—‘t London” and “ The 
Vanity of Human Wishes,”—many parts even of his biographies, 
like his ‘‘ Life of Savage,”—almost all his moral essays of any 
value, and above everything, his brilliant conversation, were all 
shadows or reflections of that large and dictatorial, but in the 
main, benign character which he has stamped for us on all he 
did. Of his companions and contemporaries, all but him- 
self won their fame by entering into something different 
from themselves,—Burke by his political sagacity, Garrick 
by imitating men and manners, Goldsmith by reflecting them, 
Reynolds by painting them, Boswell by devoting his whole 





| soul to the faithful portraiture of Johnson. But Johnson became 


great by concentrating his power in himself, though in no selfish 
fashion, for he concentrated it even more vigorously in his un- 
selfish tastes,—for example, in the home which he so generously 
and eccentrically made for so many unattractive dependents,— 
than in the mere self-assertion of his impressions and his con- 
victions. What made Johnson loom so large in the world was 
this moral concentrativeness, this incapacity for ceasing to be him- 
self, and becoming something different in deference to either 
authority or influence. His character was one the surface of 
which was safe against rust, or any other moral encroachment by 
things without. And it is his capacity for not only making this 
visible, but for making it visible by a sort of electric-shock of 
surprise, which announces his genius for repelling any threatening 
influence, that constitutes the essence of hishumour. Some of his 
finest sayings are concessions in form to his opponent, while in 
reality they reassert with far greater strength his original position. 
‘They are, in fact, fortifications of his personal paradox, instead of 
modifications of it,—the fortification being all the more telling 
because it took the form of an apparent concession. Thus 


when he said of the poet Gray, “He was dull in company, dull 


in his closet, dull everywhere,—he was dull in a new way, and 
that made people think him great,” his concession of novelty to 
Gray was, in fact, an aggravation of his attack upon him. And 
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still more effective was his attack on Gray’s friend, Mason. When 


” 


Boswell said that there were good passages in Mason’s “ Elfrida, 
Johnson replied that ‘‘ there were now and then some good 
imitations of Milton’s bad manner.” Or take his saying of 
Sheridan, ** Why, Sir, Sherry is dull, naturally dull; but it 
must have taken him a great deal of pains to become what we 
nowsee him. Such an excess of stupidity, Sir, is notin nature.” Of 
course you are not prepared to find that Sheridan’s improvements 
on “nature” were all in the direction of the dullness of which John- 
son had been accusing him. Johnson’s humour, indeed, generally 
consists in using the forms of speech appropriate to giving way, 
just as he puts the crown on his self-assertion, as in the celebrated 
case of his attack on Scotch scenery, in answer to the Scotchman’s 
praise of the ‘‘ noble, wild prospects” to be found in Scotland :— 
‘*T believe, Sir, you have a great many. Norway, too, has noble, 
wild prospects, and Lapland is remarkable for prodigious noble, 
wild prospects. But, Sir, let me tell you, the noblest prospect 
which a Scotchman ever sees, is the high-road that leads him to 
England.” 

But this curious power of Johnson’s of strengthening himself in 
his position the moment it was threatened, was the secret of a great 
deal that was morally grand in him, as well as of a great 
deal of his humour. His great saying to Boswell, on which 
Carlyle lays so much stress, that he should clear his mind of cant, 
and not affect a depression about public affairs which he did not 
really feel, was, in fact, a protest against the demands which con- 
ventionalism makes on men’s sincerity. Distinctly aware, as he was, 
that the state of public affairs seldom or never made him really un- 
happy, he resented the habit of speaking as if it did, as an act of 
treachery to his own self-respect. So nothing irritated him 
like a sentimental eulogy on ‘‘a state of nature,” because it 
demanded from him an admission that one of the strongest and 
soundest of his own instincts was utterly untrustworthy. When 
somebody had told him with admiration of the soliloquy of an 
officer who lived in the wilds of America,—‘‘ Here am I free and 
unrestrained, amidst the rude magnificence of nature, with the 
Indian woman by my side, and this gun, with which 1 can procure 
food when I want it! What more can be desired for human 
happiness ? ’—Johnson, well aware that what he, and indeed what 
every sane man, valued most was the product of intellectual 
labour and civilisation, retorted, ‘‘ Do not allow yourself, Sir, to 
be imposed upon by such gross absurdity. It is sad stuff. It is 
brutish. Ifa bull could speak, he might as well exclaim, ‘ Here 
am I, with this cow and this grass; what being can enjoy greater 
felicity?” Nor would Johnson ever allow himself to be betrayed 
into pretending to approve what he hated, simply because such 
approval would have fitted in with other prejudices and tastes that 
were very deep in him. High Tory as he was, when any one 
defended slavery he would burst out into vehement attacks. On 
one occasion, says Mr, Stephen, he gave as a toast to some “ very 
grave men” at Oxford, ‘‘ Here’s to the next insurrection of 
negroes in the West Indies;” and he was accustomed to ask, 
‘‘ How is it that we always have the loudest yelps for liberty 
amongst the drivers of negroes?” Indeed, the hearty old man 


would have been a most valuable ally during the American Civil | 


War of seventeen years back, when English society got quite 
sentimental about slave-drivers who were yelping their loudest 
for liberty to drive slaves. 

But no matter what the subject was, nor what was to be the 
logical or analogical consequence of his confession of his own 
belief,—whether he were to be called cold-hearted for confessing 
(perhaps mistakenly) that he should not eat one bit of plum- 
pudding the less if an acquaintance of his were found guilty 
of a crime and condemned to die,—or were to be branded as 
grossly inconsistent for admiring such a ‘‘ bottomless Whig” as 
Burke,—or were to be taxed with ridiculing Garrick one day asa 





mere trick-playing monkey, and defending him vigorously the | 
next when attacked by some one else,—Johnson was always de- } 


termined to be himself, and always was himself. 


He was himself , 


in collecting round him so strange a household of companions, | 
who would have been miserable but for his generosity, and were | 


to some extent miserable, and the causes of misery, in spite of his 
generosity, and in remaining true to them inspite of their taunts and 


of Chesterfield when he found out its utter insincerity ; himself, in 
his strange acts of occasional penance; in his loudly and even 
scornfully avowed value for his dinner,—and for a good dinner ; 
himself, in his strange and tender acts of humanity to the lower 
animals ; himself, in his knock-down blows to his conversational 
companions ; himself, in his curious superstitions, and in his not 
less curious scepticisms. 





— _e_—_—, 
Stephen notes, the earthquake which destroyed Lisbon, though he 


believed in the Cock Lane Ghost. But whatever he did or 
declined to do, whatever he believed or rejected, he was always 
the first to avow it, and to assert himself as not only 
not ashamed, but eager to avow it, even though it were an act 
which he thought a blot on his own past life. It was this in. 
domitable se}f-respect and dignity, in the highest sense, which gave 
not only much of the freshness and force to his conversation, but 
the grandeur to bis life. His devotion to his wife and to his wife’s 
memory,—she was said by those who knew her to have been an 
affected woman, who painted herself, and took on her all the airs and 
graces of an elderly beauty, though she was fifteen years older than 
he was, —his courage in carrying home a half-dying woman of bad 
character whom he found in the streets, and did his best to cure 
and to reform,—his incessant, though rough benevolence to his poor 
dependents, and indeed almost all the traits of his remarkable 
character, bespeak a man who was never ashamed of himself when 
he thought himself right, and was never ashamed to be publicly 
ashamed of himself, when he thought himself wrong. It was this 
quality, almost as much as his great wit and strength of conversa- 
tion, which made him the literary dictator of his time,—and it ig 
in this quality that our own day needs his example most. A day 
in which men are almost ashamed to be odd, and quite ashamed 
to be inconsistent, in which a singular life, even if the result of 
intelligent and intelligible purpose, is almost regarded as a sign of 
insanity, and in which society imposes its conventional assump- 
tions and insincerities on almost every one of us, is certainly a day 
when it will do more than usual good to revive the memory of that 
dangerous and yet tender literary bear who stood out amongst the 
men even of his day as one who, whatever else he was, was 
always true to himself, and that too in the most trying time of 
all, even when he had not been faithful to himself,—a man who 
was more afraid of his conscience than of all the world’s opinion 
—and who towers above our own generation, just because he had 
the courage to be what so few of us are,—proudly independent of 
the opinion in the midst of which he lived. 


et ee 
THE PROPOSED NORTHERN UNIVERSITY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—Having had the opportunity, by the kindness of Dr, 
Greenwood, of examining the ‘more detailed scheme ” proposed 
by the authorities of the Owens College for the constitution of 
the ‘‘ Northern University,” 1 find that, so far from removing the 
basis of my objections, it fully substantiates them. 

As the draft is marked “ private,” I do not feel at liberty 
to discuss its details. But since Dr. Greenwood has stated that 
it gives to the Crown ‘‘a considerable representation on the 
Governing Body ” of the proposed University, as a ‘ guarantee” 
for the maintenance of its graduation-standard, and has further 
stated that the scheme provides for the incorporation of other 
Colleges ‘‘on a footing of independence and equality,” I seem 
justified in indicating generally what these provisions are. 

The scheme sets forth that the Court of Governors shall 
consist, in the first instance, of forty-eight members, of whom 
thirty-seven (more than three-fourths) are direct representatives 
of the Governing Body, Professors, and Graduates of Owens 
College ; its President to be the first Chancellor of the University, 
and to continue so until by an Order in Council he shall be 
elected by its graduates; and its Principal to be ex officio 
Vice-Chancellor, apparently for all time. Of the other eleven 
members, three are to be appointed by the Corporations of Man- 
chester and Salford, four to be Members of Parliament nominated 
by the Court of Governors (i.c., virtually by the Governing Body 
of Owens College), and four—that is, one-twel/th of the whole— 
to be appointed by the Lord President of the Council. But 
further, as no provision is made for the increase of this last 
number, whatever may be the increase in the total number of the 
Court by the admission of representatives of other Colleges, the 


| proportion of Crown nominees to those of the Academical bodies, 


complaints against him. He was himself, in spurning the patronage | S™all as it now is, will be still further reduced. 


For a long time he disbelieved, as Mr | 


1 am sorry that 
I cannot agree with Dr. Greenwood as to the adequacy of the 
‘‘ guarantee” thus afforded, by what seems to me a very incon- 
siderable representation of the public interests. 

Again, when any other College obtains incorporation, the scheme 
provides for its being represented by three office-bearers, with 
such number of other members of its staff ‘‘as may be determined 
by the Court, with the sanction of the Lord President,”—that is, 
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Te facto, 8 the authorities of Owens College (with their Principal 
po Vice-Chancellor) may choose to admit, subject only to appeal 
to the Lord President. No provision is made for the admission 
of members of the Court of Governors to be elected by the 
Corporations of Liverpool, Leeds, Bradford, Sheffield, or any 
other great towns in the North, whose Colleges may hereafter be 
incorporated with that of Manchester. 

I regret, therefore, to be again obliged to differ from my friend 
Professor Greenwood as to the ‘‘ independence and equality ” 
accorded by the Owens College scheme to such Colleges. To me 
it appears that an “ Academic orchestra,” at present composed 
almost solely of direct and indirect representatives of that 
College, of which its President is to be the ‘‘ conductor ” until the 
office shall be made elective, in which its Principal is to play “ first 
fiddle” en permanence, and into which the number of outsiders 
to be admitted will be in great degree determined by itself, must 
continue to be essentially the ‘“‘ Owens College University.” And 
I again say that, if instead of creating an independent ‘‘ Univer- 
sity of London,” the Government of 1836 had given to the then 
«‘ London University” such a charter as is now asked for by 
Owens College, I am convinced that an Institution so constructed 
would never have acquired the position, or exercised the im- 
portant influence, which—whatever may be the defects in its con- 
stitution, or the mistakes of its action—the University of London 
now unquestionably possesses. 

Allow me to remark that its constitution as a purely Examining 
body does not by any means exclude the University of London 
from very intimate relation with the Teaching body, while it makes 
that relation altogether unrestricted. In lately reconstructing its 
Science programme to meet the altered conditions of the present 
time, the Senate had the advantage of personal consultation with 
many most distinguished teachers, not only of the Metropolis, 
but of the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin, and 
of Owens College, who either were or had been Examiners in 
the University. And in now reconsidering its regulations for 
degrees in Arts, the Senate is following the same course. 

The difference between a University which has in any such 
rearrangements to have constant regard to the interests of the 
Colleges whose teaching it controls, and a University which has 
simply to consider what will best serve the interests of Education 
—general or professional, has become more and more apparent 
to me with the increase of my official experience. And it is the 
earnest desire I feel, that in any addition to the number of Eng- 
lish Universities, the interests of Education and the Public shall 
predominate over those of any particular College or Colleges, 
which alone prompts me to take part in the present discussion.— 
Tan, Sir, &c., Wituiam B. Carpenter. 





OUR POLICY IN CHINA. 


(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 





Sm,—Your interesting article on the possible future of our rela- 
tions with China opens up a wide field ior reflection and thought. 
Occupied as the public mind has been of late with one subject, | 
there is something peculiarly refreshing in the recollection that 
there are other countries beside Turkey well worth thinking about. 
To Englishmen, the present state and future prospects of China 
are deeply interesting. It may seem to many of your readers the 
very height of absurdity to affirm this, but it is nevertheless true. | 
The majority of them connect China—politically, at least-—with | 





the much-abused and less-understood ‘“ opium ” question, —2 | 


question which, because misunderstood, is generally ranked | 
amongst those about which “the less said the better.” Butat this | 
moment, when the struggle between capital and labour is reach- | 
ing, as it isin the North of England, such portentous dimen- | 
sions, our relations with China are of the utmost importance, and | 
ought to excite far greater interest than they do. We have | 


| been said,—‘* How can you expect a country to observe a treaty 


that has been wrung from it at the point of the bayonet?” And 
when British merchants bave vainly urged that their trade was 
being ruined, the reply has invariably been that ‘‘ diplomacy has 
something else to do than enable merchants to accumulate dollars,” 
So easy is it to find excuses for not doing what we are careless 
about, and for doing other things that we very much care about. 
The fact is, Sir, that diplomacy adores triumphs which abound in 
what our American cousins call ‘‘ bunkum,” and takes very little 
heed of those which result in advantage to such vulgar mat- 
ters as ‘“‘trade.” I do not hesitate to say that if one tithe 
of the energy which has been wasted on that extremely clumsy 
piece of diplomacy, the ‘Treaty of Paris,” and if one tithe of 
the noise made about ‘ British interests” in the East had been 
made about “ British interests” in China, the mills of Preston, 
Blackburn, and other towns in the North would have been working 
full time, and the operatives receiving full wages. 

In your article you allude to the success attending Russian 
diplomatic efforts in China, and to the extension of Russian trade 
in that country. You are right; while we are squabbling about 
a wretched point of etiquette, or seeking to excuse a treaty stipu.- 
lation about opium; or worse still, allowing ourselves to be 
hoodwinked by Chinese mendacity or promises to observe treaties ; 
or condoning poor Margary’s murder, by receiving and writing 
sentimental despatches ; or making a convention by which we 
legalise infringements of treaty on the part of the Chinese 
Government, and in which we “swop” rights against wrongs, 
the Russians (as they acknowledge themselves) ‘‘stand no such 
nonsense,” but by your leave, or without your leave, teach the 
Chinese Government the wisdom, or at least the expediency, 
of honesty. ‘They do this also very effectively, by appro- 
priating provinces and establishing centres of commerce in 
the very heart of the Flowery Land, as a just punishment 
for the constant evasion of Treaty obligations, at which the 
Chinese are such adepts. Of course, my statements may 
be met by the answer that the statistics of imports and ex- 
ports from and to England show that our trade is on the increase. 
As I happen to know how such statistics are compiled, I do not 
place much faith in them, but I should like to know what 
‘‘ profit” the trade shows. British manufactures are sold at a 
dead loss in China, and tea and silk are sold under cost price in 
England, the loss in both cases falling on the English manufac- 
turer and merchant. Increase of a trade so carried on is only 
increase in loss, and if such iricrease is the result of anxiety about 
Treaty stipulations or care for ‘‘ British interests,” the less mani- 
fested for either the better. But the fault, in fact, lies deeper. 
Our whole policy as regards China is based on sentiment and 
ignorance. We have got it into our diplomatic heads that the 
Government of China must be maintained and supported, 
whether it promotes or seeks the ruin of ‘ British in- 
terests ;” that treaty rights must not be insisted on, 
whether the not insisting on them ends in the ruin of 
British trade or not; that bad as regards the people of China 
and faithless as regards foreigners that Government is, it is 
better than some other problematical government. What we did 
with Turkey after the Crimean war, we have been doing and are 
doing with China now,—we are listening to promises, condoning 
flagrant crimes and violations of treaty, and turning the other 
cheek to the hand of the smiter; and.what we have reaped in 
Turkey, we shall shortly reap in China. We are complacently 
suffering, nay, helping, our trade to get into the hands of the 
Chinese, as we suffered, nay, helped, our trade in Turkey to get 
into the hands of the Perote Greeks. We are strengthening the 
hands of the Chinese Government, teaching and aiding it to 
become a Power, not for good, but for evil, by arming its troops 
with breechloaders and filling its ports with gunboats. The 
effect will be that, having put down rebellion, the natural 





heard enough lately of respect for ‘ Treaty stipulations” and of | result of the grossest and most venal administration, next 
“British interests,” but no country has ever so carelessly looked | to that of the Turks, in the world, it will then be able 
after either as England, when she has failed, as she has | to carry out its grand, traditional scheme of social, political, 
lately lamentably failed, as regards China, to insist upon | and commercial isolation with every one, except the too energetic 
the observance of the one or upon the protection of the | friend on its western and northern frontier ; and however much 
other. We have allowed the Chinese to ride any amount | the people of China—and they all do most sincerely desire to 
of coaches and horses through our later Treaties with her, and extend their trade with England—may complain, the Chinese 
we have shamefully, and to me unaccountably, neglected the | Government, like the Turkish Government, will bave so improved 
— of our manufacturers and merchants. Indeed, the | the opportunity as to be strong enough to treat such complaints 
anguage of diplomacy in regard to China has been most extra- | with contempt, or to meet them with ‘ massacres,” and the re- 
ordinary, and in strange contradiction to that so lately held with sult will be that whereas now our representations are met by 
reference to Russia and Turkey. When the Chinese Govern- promises, hereafter they will be met by distinct refusals. 

ment has violated Treaty obligations—and it would be difficult} There is no worse policy than the attempt to bolster up an effete 
to say when and where she has faithfully observed them—it has dynasty or a degenerate government by such adyentitious aids as 
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loans, arms of precision, ironclads, military and naval instructors, 
&c. Disguise it as we may, we are in doing so but helping 


tyranny, assisting oppression, and indefinitely postponing the | 
natural development of nations. We have seen the result of dry- | 


nursing Turkey, and if we continue in our sentimental policy of 
petting China, we shall gain the same reward. For my own part, | 
Ido not hesitate to say that if, instead of pursuing the course | 
we have pursued, we had rigorously insisted on the Chinese | 
Government respecting and carrying out Treaty obligations, 
if we had found it in the interests of the millions cursed with its 
rule to develop the internal resources of the country, to have, in 
the interests of mankind, brought her institutions more in con- 
formity to the wants and necessities of the age in which her 
people as well as ourselves live, to build railways, make roads, 
and permit foreigners to travel into and reside in the interior, 
we should not have had strikes to contend with at home. It 
might have been necessary to have made some show of force,— 
nay, it might have been necessary to have used force. Well, and 
what then? Will any one in his senses now say that if we had 
alone and singly coerced, or joined Europe in coercing Turkey, it 
would not have resulted in unmixed good, or that it would not 
have spared a million of lives, millions of treasure, and an 
immense amount of bad blood, ill-feeling, foolish action and in- 
action, and a great deal of foolish talk? There is such a thing as 
carrying sentiment and weakness too far, and if we continue in 
our present course, and for vigorous, well-defined action, founded 
on a true conception of ‘British interests,” rest satisfied with 
despatches, procrastination, lies, missions, abortive inquiries, con- 
ciliating and half-peccavi conventions, we shall kill British trade 
in China; and in doing so, with an unlimited market staring us 
in the face, perpetuate the struggle now going on in our northern 
counties. We are playing the game of Russia in China as for 
the last fifty years we have played it in Turkey, and for no other 
reason than that we have got it into our wise heads that dynasties } 
and governments are better allies than nations and peoples, and 
that it is our duty to support the former, if even in the process 
we have to eat any amount of dirt, and jeopardise the best in- 
terests of our own country. Vigour may lead now and then to 
short wars, but after our experience of the last two years, we 
must have learnt that weakness infallibly leads to long and disas- | 
trous wars, the limits of which it is impossible to define or fore- 
cast ; and such wars imperil, not only the relations of one or 
two nations, but endanger the peace of the world, and by the 
armaments they render necessary keep mankind in a constant 
state of ferment, hindering development and obstructing civili- 
sation.—I am, Sir, &c., E. H. 











COMPETITIVE TESTS FOR THE ARMY. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."’] 
Srr,—Will you allow me to point out that the application of a 
stringent educational test to candidates for the Military Service, 
introduced by Lord Cardwell, is in process of being quietly whittled 
away? In April, 1877, the Spectator noticed, as being well-nigh 
incredible, a statement, which appeared in Fraser’s Magazine for 
that month, to the effect that a scheme was under consideration 
for officering the Service formerly known as the Control mainly 
by the promotion of non-commissioned officers. Your reviewer 
deemed it impossible (as well he might) that duties such as the 
collection and purchase of provisions, forage, and baggage 
animals, the hiring and managing of native drivers and labourers, 
and the dealing with petty native contractors in any foreign 
country in which a British army might happen to be employed, 
were intended to be placed in the hands of a body of men 
understanding, with scarcely an exception, no syllable of any 
language except their own. Nevertheless, the thing has since 
been done. Admission to the Administrative Departments of the 
Army by competitive examination has been put an end to, and 
under date of the 26th of March of the present year twenty-nine 
non-commissioned officers were gazetted to be sub-assistant- 
commissaries. 

A few days ago, the head of the Civil Service Commission (of | 
all persons in the world) advocated in the House of Lords a pro- 
position that 1,200 marks should be allotted to athletic exercises | 
at the competitive examinations for commissions in the Line. 
Lord Hampton mournfully complained that young gentle- 
men of good birth and education had been unable to! 
enter the Army merely from their having obtained too few 
marks in mathematics. Now at the examination for direct com- 
missions in the winter of 1876, the latest of which the particulars 
are published with the Reports of the Commissioners, out of 








ninety successful candidates who took up mathematics, twenty. 
two obtained less than 600 marks, out of a total of 3,000 allotted 
to that subject. It appears, therefore, that if the Proposition 
advocated by Lord Hampton should be adopted, the yo 
gentlemen of birth and education commiserated by his at 
ship may henceforward, especially if they are accustomed to ride 
to hounds, secure by their athletic qualifications a place amongst 
the successful candidates, even though they should have the mig. 
fortune to make a “ duck,” as they themselves express it (that is 
to say, to obtain no marks whatever) in mathematics. 

It is simply impossible to overrate the value of bodily vigour 
and activity in a military officer. But it is a most mistaken 
assumption, though countenanced by several speakers in the 
House of Lords, that these qualities cannot be secured without 
seeking them amongst the idle and the stupid. There is, on the 
contrary, an over-abundance of young men desirous of entering 
the Army who combine ample vigour and activity with education 
and intelligence enough to enable them to succeed at the pre- 
sent examinations. If the medical examination which now takes 
place is not sufficient to secure bodily vigour and activity in our 
officers (and knowing something of the candidates who go up 
from one large school, I believe that it is sufficient), let a certain 
amount of proficiency in such things as riding, swimming, run. 
ning, and leaping be made part of the preliminary requirements, 
without satisfying which no candidate shall be allowed to enter the 
competitive examination. But this test ought to be superadded 
to the intellectual test, and not substituted for it. There is 
neither justification nor excuse for the project of making bodily 
activity a cloak for mental incapacity or for idleness. The time 
when strength and courage without intelligence could suffice for 
the command of a regiment, or even of a company, is gone by.— 
Ian, Sir, &c., 





MIND AND MUSCLES IN THE ARMY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—Though fully alive to the dangers of athleticism, I cannot 

agree in your remarks on the proposal to allow bone as well ag 

brains to tell in competitive examinations for the Army. After 

making every allowance for the difficulty of discussing a some- 

what complicated question in ten or a dozen lines, I am still dis- 

appointed that the Spectator could see nothing in the proposal but 

the desire of the squires to substitute riding for reading. If we 

are to select by a competitive examination, we should surely make 

that examination as searching as possible,—in other words, we 

should exclude nothing that can be fairly tested—and that 

will conduce to make the successful candidates good officers, 

In such examinations we find one candidate succeed by 
one kind of excellence, another by another. One man is 

very good in mathematics, another in history, another, who is 
hardly above the average in mathematics and history, has 
a talent for foreign languages. If it were proposed that in oneof 
these subjects, say, foreign languages, there should merely be a 
pass examination without any distinguishing marks, you would 
probably say that the change would be unfair to those who have 
a talent for language ; but it seems to me that candidates who 
have strong and active bodies can now complain of similar unfair- 
ness. Bodily strength and dexterity are, at least, as valuable to 
the soldier as the power of readily acquiring a foreign language. 
Why should there be merely a pass examination in these things? 
Indeed, there is hardly a pass, for the medical officer rejects only 
those who are out of health, or have some physical defect, as short- 
sightedness. Observe, I do not wish a man to be selected merely 
for his muscles, any more than for his modern languages ; but if 
a strong and well-exercised body is a good thing in a soldier, we 
should allow the possession of it to count, when we are 
making our choice. You say that some of the greatest Generals 
who ever lived would have been shut out of the Army by sucha 
competition, but this would be true of a pass examination only. 
Every lad who is rejected for bad spelling, or shortsightedness, 
or weak lungs might have the makings of a great General in him, 
but we run the risk of this loss, for the sake of improving the 
average officer. Where physical excellence is only allowed to 
count among other things, powers of the mind might do more 
than compensate for weakness of body. 

Before any change is made, might not our authorities adopt a 
plan which is common in Prussia? There, when any such 
matter is under consideration, the Minister obtains by letter the 
advice of those best qualified to give advice. If the head masters 
of our great schools were invited to send in suggestions, they 
might, perhaps, point out some defects in our present system, and 
assist in obviating them.—I am, Sir, &c., R. H. QUICK. 
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THE “ GANGRENE IN CONGREGATIONALISM.” 

(To THE EprTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Sin,—Referring to your article under this title, will you permit 
ad the minority, whose numbers you have unwittingly under- 
rated, to point out that the majority in carrying the resolutions, 
4‘ raw and ill-chosen ” as the terms of them were, have not 
attempted to perform the surgical operation of which you speak ? 
Some, at any rate, of our leading men, notably Mr. R. W. Dale, 
expressly pleaded for liberty in expressing the faith of the 
denomination, in order that they might be more generous in allow- 
ing men who had intellectually lost that faith still to remain 
amongst us. And this feeling was, I think, pretty prevalent in 
the assembly. At least, I know that some of the foremost advo- 
cates of the resolutions thought that, if they passed, nothing more 
would be necessary. And I have not yet heard that any one has 
left the Congregational body in consequence of the action of the 
Union, and I am sure that any attempt to turn any one out of it 
will meet with a still sharper opposition. 

That, under the influence of an unworthy panic, resolutions 
have been passed that will before many months are over be 
regretted by many who have supported them with enthusiasm, 
I have no doubt, but it is idle for us Liberals to complain that 
sometimes our very freedom allows the current of popular opinion 
to press hardly upon us. We can afford to wait; and if some of 
us who have taken an active part in the controversy have to know 
a little of the bitter loneliness of being thought heretics by our 
fellows, it will do us no harm. The time will quickly come when 
our position will be vindicated. I, at any rate, still believe that 
Congregationalists will remain the freest of those Churchmen who 
have not lost their faith in the historic verities of Christianity. 
It is easy for those who feel that one doctrine is as good as 
another to be tolerant, but in such tolerance there is little virtue. 
—I am, Sir, &c., 


Highbury, June 8th. Henry SPICER. 





MANCHESTER AND THIRLMERE. 

{To THE EpIToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—Permit me, as one of your constant readers, to express my 
surprise that the nauseous effusion which in your last number is 
hurled at the heads of those who, in our City Council, or out of 
it, have seen it right to range themselves as supporters of the 
*‘ Thirlmere scheme,” should have been honoured with a place in 
the columns of the Spectator. 

This calling Heaven to witness, as if there were no Third 
Commandment, and the cool assumption of moral and in- 
tellectual superiority which seems to be a characteristic of op- 
ponents of the measure, appear to me to be little calculated to 
forward the cause they have at heart. A genuine sentiment, 
unconnected with the possession of a property on the line of 
pipes, which contemplates with a feeling of pain the obliteration 
of some familiar feature of the lakes, endeared by old associa- 
tions, is worthy of our respect and sympathy; but your 
contributor, who so complacently sees a special interposi- 
tion of Providence in the delay of our Water Bill for 
a Session on a technical issue, after passing through the 
Lower House on its merits, seems to need reminding that its neces- 
sity was established to the satisfaction of a Special Committee of 
the House of Commons, that the geological indications appear to 
point to the lake having once naturally occupied the area to which 
it is now proposed simply to restore it, and that owing to the 
formation of the land, the extended lake is likely to be even less 
liable to variations of contour from the drawing-off of water than 
is now the case from alternations of flood and drought ; that the 
valley below will benefit by immunity from floods, and that 
the Bill receives strong support in Keswick; that no evidence has 
been offered that the restored lake will be less beautiful than in its 
present contracted shape ; and that our Corporation, in acquiring 
the surrounding slopes to protect them from building or mining 


THE ‘GROSSER KURFURST.’ 

(To THe EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—The article in your last week’s issue on the loss of the 
‘Grosser Kurfiirst’ brings to my recollection a story of nearly 
twenty years ago,—a time when the old sailing-frigates of our 
Navy were being rapidly replaced by steam-corvettes and 
despatch-boats. 

A screw-corvette, under the command of a captain whom I 
may call ‘‘ J, B.,” and whose experience had hitherto been mainly 
confined to sailing-vessels, was proceeding on her course (under 
steam and sail) in Eastern waters, when she met with or overtook 
another vessel. The channel was narrow, and a collision im- 
minent. Experience suggested taking in sail, and this was 
promptly effected ; but the remedy was not sufficient, and Cap- 
tain “ B.” was horrified to find his vessel crash into the other. 
Suddenly the reason dawned upon him, and he exclaimed, 
“Oh dear, oh dear! I forgot I was a steamer!” I believe 
the story to be strictly true,—but si non 2 vero, 2 ben trovato.— 
I am, Sir, &c., J. G. 





A CORRECTION. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—One is usually glad to find a milder. term substituted for a 
strong expression Cropped in haste, but I have no reason to re- 
pent of calling the Judas of your reviewer's hypothesis a “ vulgar 
fiend,"—which your “ printer’s devil,” with pardonable family 
feeling, has altered into ‘ vulgar friend.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
The Vicarage, Tamworth, June 12th. Brooke LAMBERT. 








BOOKS. 


DOWDEN’S STUDIES IN LITERATURE.* 


To attempt to dissect criticisms which are not in themselves of 
surpassing interest and excellence is a work of supererogation. It 
would be wrong to describe Mr. Dowden’s Studies in Literature as 
rising above meritorious mediocrity, and we do not purpose theres 
fore to examine them minutely. But the author of the excellent 
Critical Study of the Mind and Art of Shakspeare, which has 
already, we are glad to see, reached a third edition, and of the 
superlatively excellent Shakspeare Primer, which will soon, if we 
mistake not, reach, as it deserves, a thirtieth, is not a man to be 
treated cavalierly. He has chosen to collect and reprint a 
number of ephemeral specimens of what an ill-natured critic would 
call “ padding,” but we are not inclined to be unduly severe upon 
him for doing so. In the world of readers there are many appetites, 
and the stomach which rejects strong meat may batten quite con- 
tentedly on a diet of milk and whey. If, continuing the metaphor, 
we were to describe the pabulum which Mr, Dowden sets before 
us by a single epithet, we should call it ‘‘ gelatinous.” In military 
parlance, it is often, very often, soft to the touch. Mr. Dowden says 
modestly enough that in reading over his proof sheets he has pro- 
bably felt the imperfection of his attempts at criticism as vividly 
as any other person is likely to feel it. If this be so, we are sorry 
indeed for the pain which Mr. Dowden must have experienced, 
but it does not seem very easy to reconcile this humble admission 
with the rest of the preface from which it is taken. It would not 
be courteous to insist upon this discrepancy, so we shall content 
ourselves with pointing out one or two points where we venture 
to differ from Mr. Dowden, and one or two of those blunders 
which are to the reviewer what the sight of Sackerson was to 
Master Slender. 

And first of the first. Mr. Dowden expresses great admiration 
for what he calls “large vues d’ensemble.” Now we dislike this 
phrase very much, and distrust it still more. We are heart and 
soul, tooth and tail, semper ct ubique for the concrete. But in 
justice to Mr. Dowden, and in justice, we may add, to ourselves, 
we will quote at length one of these so-called vues d'ensemble :— 
‘Tho vaster geological periods have made the period of human 








Operations, is really preserving for posterity the ‘ natural loveli- 
ness” of the lake’s surroundings ; which is likely to be enjoyed to 
& much fuller extent than hitherto, as it is proposed to cons truct 
& new road on that side of the lake from which the public is at 
present excluded. 

If an unbiassed mind can see in all this greater loss than gain 
to the preservation of the deservedly cherished beauties of our 
Lake district, it would be more becoming, at all events, not to 
arrogate superior wisdom, but allow that, necessity apart, there | 
may be two sides to the question.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Manchester, June 12th. J.C. 


| 


j 





existence on the globe—vast as that is—seem of short duration. What 
is remote becomes near. We do not now waste our hearts in regret for 
an imaginary age of gold; we find a genuine pathos in the hard, rude 
lives, the narrow bounds of knowledge, the primitive desires, the un- 
developed awes and fears and shames of our remote ancestors, who, 
by their aspiring effort, shaped for us our fortunes. We almost join 
hands with them across the centuries. The ripples have hardly yet 
left the lake where some dweller upon piles dropped his stone hatchet. 
The fire in the troglodyte’s cave is not quite extinct. We hear the hiss 
in the milk-pail of some Aryan daughter, who may perhaps have had 
a curious likeness to our grandmother by Gainsborough. We still repeat 

* Studies in Literature, 1789-1877. By Edward Dowden. London: C. Kegan 
Paul and Co. 1878, 
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the words of that perplexed progenitor who learned in dreams that his 
dead chieftain was not all extinct, nor have we yet satisfactorily solved 
his puzzle. When we sit in summer, in a glare that bewilders the 
brain, beside the bathing-machines, and watch the children in knicker- 
bockers and tunics engaged with their primitive architecture, which 
the next tide will wash away, we fall into a half-dream, and wake in 
alarm lest a horde of lean and fierce-eyed men and women may | 
suddenly rush shorewards for their gorge of shell-fish, and in their | 
orgasm of hunger may but too gladly lick up and swallow our babies. 
Forlorn and much-tried progenitors, wild haman scare-crows on our 
bleak northern shores, we are no undutiful sons! we acknowledge our 
kinship; in your craving for an unattainable oyster, we recognise 
our own passion for the ideal; and in your torpid sullenness when 
only shells were found, our own keener Welt-Schmerz and philosophies 
of despair.” 

We do not suppose that Mr. Dowden would call this an un- 
fairly chosen specimen of his style of thought and expression. 
We have taken it almost at random from the volume before us, 
and the reader who does not think, as we do, that it is mere 
gossamer twaddle, which a man of Mr. Dowden’s ability could 
find no possible difficulty in spinning by the square mile, will | 
certainly be charmed by many a companion web of similar texture, 
exhibited in these Studies in Literature. We take no pleasure in | 
such flimsy vues d'ensemble ourselves, and are careless about pick- 
ing them to pieces. But one little service which these ‘‘ views ” may 
do for the reader who ,is not disposed to admire them is this,— 
they will thoroughly put him on his guard against Mr. Dowden’s 
estimate, for instance, of Walt Whitman. We have already implied, 
and we now state categorically, that we look upon Mr. Dowden | 
as a man of real ability, and a man whom it would be silly and 
presumptuous for us to pretend to treat de haut en bas. But none 
the less, we must persistently assert that throughout this volume 
we have been annoyed and disconcerted by page after page of 
inconsequent thinking and misty generalisation. We attri- | 
bute this to the haste with which Mr. Dowden, as we 
think, must have dashed off these improvisations; but after 
all, it does not matter to what we attribute it. The fact remains 
that we feel quite unmoved by Mr. Dowden’s flowery declama- | 
tions, and in the case of Walt Whitman, Mr. Dowden must thank 
himself, if some portion of the contempt which we have no hesi- | 
tation whatever in expressing for that shallow and bumptious 
writer, must inevitably seem to recoil on his own exaggerated 
laudation of an author who is our special aversion. We have 
obviously no room, here and now, to say our say about this 
Yankee charlatan, but what would Cobbett, who really did know 
something about the value of simplicity in writing, have said to 
this trash, which Mr, Dowden quotes with admiration ?— 

“The art of art, the glory of expression, and the sunshine of the 

light of letters is simplicity. Nothing is better than simplicity. | 
Nothing can make up for excess, or for the lack of definiteness. [True, , 
but mark what follows?] To carry on the heave of impulse and pierce | 
intellectual depths, and give all subjects their articulations, are powers 
neither common nor very uncommon. But to speak in literature with 
the perfect rectitude and insouciance of the movements of gnimals, and 
the unimpeachableness of the sentiment of trees in the woods, and grass 
by the roadside, is the flawless triumph of ‘ art.’” 
Now of two things, one,—either we do not appreciate, or Mr. 
Dowden does not appreciate, the difference between simplicity 
and simple nonsense ; but space failing us, we must appeal to the 
reader to judge between us, and can say no more. 

Perhaps if we were to go against our own principles, and 
attempt to give a vve d’ensemble of Studies in Literature, we might 
say that they bring before us Mr. Dowden under the influence of 
the writers whom he is studying much more than they bring before | 
us the writers themselves. We do not press this view, of course, | 
at all closely, but any one who reads Mr. Dowden’s “ gush ” about 
George Eliot will see what we mean. It is strange indeed that 
one who can write so sensibly about Shakespeare should write 
so wildly about a lady who is no doubt much the cleverest 
woman who ever wrote, but in point of genius, is hardly wortby 
to unloose the latchet of Shakespeare’s shoe. Nevertheless, 
George Eliot's writings seem to affect Mr. Dowden as beef affected | 
Sir Andrew Aguecheek,—but we are losing sight of our vue 
ensemble, and are almost sorry that we ever took it. 

Of the specific blunders that we have to lay to Mr. Dowden’s | 
charge we have left ourselves but little room to speak. The 
following is, perhaps, the most amusing of these slips. Mr. 
Dowden is speaking of Ebenezer Elliott, and he says of him that | 
‘the does not, like that tender-souled lyrist of Revolution in 
France, Pierre Dupont, confess the deep comradeship which 
binds his life to,— 

“Les grands beeufs blancs, marqués de roux.” 
Now, surely, Dupont confesses nothing of the kind. His capital 
song, ‘‘ Les Beeufs,” does indeed express, with some exaggeration, 
a French peasant’s love for his pair of oxen. But how can we 


identify the Socialist poet himself with the farmer whom he is 
quizzing good-humouredly? Or if we do, how can we reconcile 
the epithet ‘tender-souled” with the famous refrain of that 
famous ditty ?— 
‘¢ J’aime Jeanne, ma femme. Eh bien! j'aimerais mieux 
Ka voir mourir, que voir mourir mes beufs.” 

Again, to call the first half of Goethe’s Faust the unintelligible 
half strikes us as very strange indeed. There are difficulties in 
the first part of Faust, no doubt, but it seems to be very plain 
sailing indeed, compared to the second and immeasurably inferior 
part. We doubt, too, very much whether it is right to speak of 


| the style of the Two Gentlemen of Verona as ‘limp and languid,” 


This is going a great deal too far, and would be unpardonable in 
a writer whose own style was much less limp and much less Jan. 
guid than Mr. Dowden’s. And it is certainly putting the case g 
great deal too mildly, to say that Shelley complained that Words. 
worth did not possess imagination in the highest sense of that 
word, when what Shelley did really say was that Wordsworth 


had no more imagination than a pint-pot.” But enough of thig 


carping. We can recommend these Studies in Literature to any 


one who can read them with ease and pleasure, but we must 


honestly confess that we found it impossible to do so ourselves, 





BY PROXY.* 
Since Mr. Payn delighted the novel-loving world with his Lost 
Sir Massingberd, he has written a great many novels, and he hag 
long been an acknowledged favourite with the public. He has, 
however, never produced any real rival to bis earliest work until 
this, his latest. By Proxy, without being faultless, possesses 
the most important qualities that go to the making of a first-rate 
novel, originality, strength, ingenuity, the charm of the unex- 
pected, distinctness in character-drawing, and that quality 
which one feels, but cannot analyse, the power of attracting 
at once and maintaining an unrelaxed hold upon the attention of 
the reader. The conception of the story is so strange and unique, 
the scenes laid in China are the result of so much study and care, 
and the interest that attaches to the central figures is so great, in- 
deed fascinating, that the English scenes and the secondary per- 
sonages could hardly fail to sink to the condition of mere adjuncts, 
The love-story, that generally forms the strong point of a novel, is 
not by any means a strong point in this one; the girl heroine is, 
like all Mr. Payn’s girl heroines, thoroughly good, ladylike, and 


unaffected ; and the young lover is a nice fellow, somewhat on the 


pattern of Edward Chester in Barnaby Rudye, but they have no 
chance of really interesting the reader, absorbed in the history 
of Ralph Pennicuick and Arthur Conway, his friend, who is the 
‘proxy ” of this wonderful narrative. 

That a man should be willing to die in the stead of his friend, 
condemned to death in a foreign country, for love, not of him, 
but of the woman who has preferred him, is a sublime concep- 
tion, such as it needed all the power of Dickens to carry out in his 
Tale of Two Cities. There was nothing revolting in the story of 
that exchange of lives: Charles Darnay knew nothing of his pre- 
server's substitution of himself for him,—‘‘ alone,” save for the 


‘fear-induced help of the spy, Sydney Carton ‘did it.” There 


is unqualified romance in that ‘situation,’ and much power 
in the handling of it. Mr. Payn’s story, which is treated 
so differently that it contradicts the very idea of romance, is @ 
more daring invention than Dickens’s, because it is animated 
by an even more abstract motive, and because the man for 
whom his friend is willing to die is one most unlikely to 
win the affection of either man or woman. This extraordi- 
nary complication, where no sympathy is evoked by one of 
the parties to the transaction of the substitution, and only 
moderate sympathy by the other, and which is a mere money- 
bargain, makes a demand upon the faith of the reader beyond 
that which Dickens made when he asked us to believe in 
exalted purity of sentiment, heroic courage, and absolute self- 
abnegation on the part of an habitual drunkard, who had long 
been the submissive victim of a blatant bully,—a demand extend- 
ing to the belief that a man would suffer a horrible death as the 
punishment of a supposed disgraceful deed, in order to secure & 
fortune for his daughter, whom he has not seen for ten years. 


| Thus baldly stated, the notion seems preposterous; but Mr. 


Payn, who has become skilful in method, works up this 
strange material with such art, that he beguiles the reader into 
the acceptance of it with faith as well as interest, and makes the 
two men who effect so extraordivary a bargain as real to his per- 

* By Proxy. By James Payn, Author of “Lost Sir Massingberd,” &c. London: 
Chatto and Windus. 
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ception as they are both, and almost equally, unsympathetic to 
his feelings. Not since the old Dickens days, when everybody 
regarded the novelist’s creations as personal acquaintances, and 
country cousins would be shown Kingsgate Street, Holborn, as one 
of the London sights, because Mrs. Gamp lived there, has the pre- 
sent writer heard a work of fiction so much discussed, or in sucha 
sense of realism, as this novel ; and it is not a cheerful comment 
on human nature that most people will tell one they know a 
Ralph Pennicuick, and some will even protest that they are con- 
yinced the author had ‘‘so-and-so” in his mind when he drew 
the portrait of this thoroughly odious individual, who yet—and 
there is the skill of the artist—is no monster. The plot of the 
story is so clever and so ingenious, that the success of the book 
could not have failed to be secured by that alone, but the author 
of Lost Sir Massingberd had not to make his proofs of ingenuity 
and artifice. Not one of his intervening works has been deficient 
in these, but on the other hand, not one of them has even indi- 
cated his capacity for drawing such a character as that of Penni- 
cuick with so much self-restraint and consistency. If, in this 
work, Mr. Payn had deliberately proposed to himself to show the 
novel-reading world that he could do with minuteness and 
dexterity the sort of thing which Mr. Wilkie Collins does with a 
kind of Dutch-doll-like jerkiness and unnaturalness, he might 
claim to have entirely succeeded. The anxiety which he excites in 
his readers to know how Conway has been rescued from the fate 
to which he has voluntarily condemned himself in Pennicuick’s 
place, is little short of tormenting. Who was the Englishman 
whom Pennicuick and Conway’s brother-officers, returning with 
the useless reprieve from the Governor of the province, find tied 
to the post, and hacked with the ‘ten thousand hideous wounds 
of the ‘ Ling-chih?’” How is Conway’s revenge on the man 
who bought his life from him, and then robbed his daughter of 
its price, to be worked out? The most blasé novel-reader, and 
more emphatic still, the weariest reviewer, must perforce be im- 
patient to reach the solution of these questions. Herein is the 
author's success as a constructor, and it is complete; it would 
be complete were the mere incidents only in question, and the 
persons wooden puppets, like the people in Mr. Wilkie Collins’s 
Moonstone or Two Destinies. But the success in this instance is 
of a double kind,—that of the constructor, and that of the nar- 
rator, the processes by which the latter is achieved being much 
more difficult of definition than those by which the former has 
been secured. 
The story is seemingly open to the grave objection, sup- 
posing the plot to be merely related in outline, that Arthur 
Conway sells his life for £20,000, and relies for the pay- 
ment of the money to his daughter on the honour of a man who 
has just stolen a jewel from a Chinese Buddhist shrine, under cir- 
cumstances which prove him to be thoroughly dishonourable. 
This is a great difliculty ; but apart from the first principle of 
criticism in such cases, that something must be allowed to the 
exercise of sheer imagination, there is such subtle char- 
acter-drawing in the case of both Conway and Pennicuick, 
the inconsistencies which are to be found in every human being 
are so dexterously used in the instances in question, that when 
the story is read the difficulty is seen to be surmounted. The 
sketch of the two men as they sit in the covered boat, making its 
way up a tributary of the Cha-Ho, or Imperial Canal, by which 
they are journeying to the plains of Keang-Soo, is extremely 
clever, and furnishes the key to the story, in its delineation of 
the overbearing selfishness, cynicism, intolerance, tyranny, and 
vulgar insolence of Pennicuick, who holds all his surroundings 
in contempt, and tells his friend that ‘‘ these Chinese are all mad, 
and their madness takes the most contemptible form, that of im- 
becility.” Conway, too, is very finely drawn, as the man who has 
missed his way in life, but whom everybody likes; a weak person 
in many respects, and summed up thus :—‘‘ Had Captain Arthur 
Conway possessed a friend sufficiently sympathetic (which he 
does not) to inquire what he had done with his life and oppor- 
tunities in the world, he would have replied, ‘ Wasted 
myself!’ ‘They discuss the country and the people, Con- 
way knowing both well, also the language; his friend 
ignorant of all three, but in the thorough Philistine spirit ready 
with contempt and ridicule, and the moral stupidity which 
prompts him to the outrage he subsequently commits. He 
believes in nothing except the value of material enjoyments and 
the worth of money, and his creed colours, indeed guides, all his 
life. The whole of the conversation is characteristic and of im- 
portance to the story, especially its closing sentences, which ensue 
on some very brutal ridicule of Chinese religious ceremonies by 
Pennicuick :— 








“These crocks,’ he says, ‘never own themselves beaten when they 
pray for fine weather, and it does not come; they put their gods out in 
the rain to see how they like it; whereas our archbishops and bishops, 
with a total absence of spirit, go on praying till [very literally] “ all’s 
blue,” and adopt no measure of retaliation whatever. I am afraid, 
however, Iam shocking your prejudices. You are a believer in the 


| popular superstition ?’—‘ I am not a disbeliever in it, answered Conway, 
| gravely.—‘ Is it possible? Then even these “crocks” have the advan- 
| tage over you. They have no apprehension that after their lives here 


are ended—with its prisons and cangues and tyranny of all kinds—they 
are doomed to eternal misery. They have no fear of death whatever; 
any man who is condemned to die can for a five-pound note, and another 
to “ square ” the mandarin, get some one else to die for him. Ihave seen 
such a substitute kneel down, with a cigarette in his mouth, for the 
executioner to strike his head off.’—‘I should be no more afraid to die 
than he,’ answered Conway, slowly.—‘ Physically, of course not; you 
have given your proofs to the contrary, my good fellow. But psycho- 
logically, you would imagine you ran a risk.’—‘Perhaps; yet on my 
word, but for my wife and Nelly, I would almost chance it. They 
wouldn’t miss my company, it’s true,’ he added, bitterly ; ‘but you 
see, I can’t afford to die just yet, for their sakes,’—‘Come, come, 
Conway, you must not talk like that. You are a young man still, 
younger than I. There are years of life before you yet, and where 
there’s life, there’s hope,—the chances of promotion, a stroke of luck 
at the races..—‘You said you hated cant, just now,’ interrupted 
Conway ; ‘I entertain a similar dislike. Let us drop this subject.’” 


Not only in the broad lines of description and dialogue is Penni- 
cuick’s character painted with great effect, but also in the 











slight, light touches, which tell of the completeness of the image 
in the mind of the author, and the great care of his representa- 
tion. The progress of demoralisation in the man when he has 
perpetrated his great villainy, the intensifying of the evil in him, 
the fruitless efforts of his hitherto invincible will to drive away 
remorse, its coming up with him; its final victory ; all these are 
so ably depicted, the working-out of the wretched creature's 
fate is so deeply interesting, that the remainder of the story, 
all that comes after the accomplishment of that fate, is dull and 
tame in comparison. The relations between Conway and his wife, 
and the thoroughly tragic story of the latter, are points in the 
novel which it would be difficult to praise too highly ; there is 
perfect truth and real pathos in the hopeless, though restrained 
grief of the woman who feels that it is too late for ever for her,— 
that the past unkindness is never to be effaced ; and there are 
great power in the swift suspicion, the persistent belief, the 
determination to confront Pennicuick, of the poor, unloved wife, 
who, with all her faults towards him, knew her husband's char- 
acter better than all the world beside, and knew him to be incapa- 
ble of the base and truculent outrage which was the alleged cause 
of his execution. The fatal interview between Pennicuick and 
Mrs. Conway is in the best sense dramatic. 

The slight comic element in the book, supplied by the Ward- 


laws, an excellent but eccentric pair, who take pity on Nelly 


Conway, and make themselves generally useful, is rather forced. 
The author had to brighten up his story a little, the tension had 
to be relaxed at times; but it is evident that the necessity was a 
vexation to him,—the diversion is not very skilful, and its method 
and material are far-fetched. The elders have it all to them- 
selves, in the success of the best novel of the season ; and this is 
not the least remarkable fact in connection with it. 





ANCIENT SOCIETY.* 
Tue greater part of Mr. Morgan’s book is occupied with an 
attempt to make out the theory, first broached by Mr. 
M‘Lennan, in Primitive Marriage, that the original social unit 
was not the family, but the body of kindred connected by blood- 
ties traced through women,—the tribe of descent, clan, or as 
Mr. Morgan prefers to call it, “‘ gens.” The attempt involved 
that it should be shown how tribes of what may be called the 
classical type, composed of clans resting upon male or 
agnatic kinship, could be developed out of the ruder tribes in 
which kinship is traced through women only. Mr. Morgan, 
though he bas taken a vast deal of trouble, does not seem to us 
to have carried the proof of the theory further than his prede- 
cessor ; and indeed—owing to some peculiar views of his as to the 
formation of tribes—he has scarcely taken any account of the facts 
which chiefiy lend it a colour of probability. He has lost his labour, 
in a great measure, through having adopted a faulty method. As- 
suming that all the races of men started in the world at a point low 
enough to suit Mr. Darwin, and that certain stages of progress which 
have been observed must all have been passed through by all ad- 
vanced races, he had only to set aside the facts or conjectures of 
historical inquirers, like Grote or Niebuhr, when inconvenient to 
him—as being misconceptions, formed under false impressions 





* Ancient Society: Researches in the Lines of Human Progress from Savagery, 
through Barbarism to Civilisation. By Lewis H,. Morgan, LL.D. London: 
Macmillan and Co. 1877. 
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mentation,” and that this explains how the same clans occur in 





about primitive life—and to put a set of conjectures based on his 
knowledge of backward races in their place, and in appearance | different tribes. As the formation of tribes is a subject of much 


his work was done. But of course he is open to the observation | interest, we shall shortly consider how far this theory squares 
that he has really assumed what he professed to be proving ; and | with facts and probabilities. 

as against writers who do not admit that what is true of American And first, as to the ‘phratry.” It is among the North- 
Indians has been true also of Aryans, his argument is conse- | American Indians only of savage peoples that Mr. Morgan pro- 
The theory with which he had to deal | fesses beyond doubt to find it. And it is, in general, quite clear 
that that which, among those Indians, has suggested the term to 
him is neither more nor less than a village population or local 


quently nearly worthless, 
is certainly not an improbable one, and it must be owned that if 


a high degree of probability were made out for it, the low origin 
of all human races would no longer be mere matter of assumption, | tribe—not of constant, but of constantly fluctuating composition 


To give it the required degree of probability was, of course, Mr.|—which, and one or more similar communities, form a single 
Morgan’s object. But this was not to be done by any process | tribe. This fact really cuts away the basis of Mr. Morgan’s 
so simple as supposing that Attica and Latium, because they had | speculation. Apart from this, Mr. Morgan’s theory would lead 
the “‘ gens,” must anciently have had it of the Red-Indian pattern ; | us to expect to find the ‘‘ phratry” among the American Indiang 
and that supposition underlies and vitiates the greater part of Mr.| almost as common as the tribe itself, and to find two 
Morgan’s reasonings. ‘‘phratries ” in each tribe. But he mentions a good many 

Mr. Morgan’s way of accounting for social changes, though | instances in which the “phratries” are three in number, 
once in common use, in our day looks not a little odd. He uses|and in most cases he is not aware that they exist at all, 
such words as “ growth ” and ‘‘ development,” and once or twice | Where different tribes are made up of the same “ gentes,” too, 
introduces very curiously the phrase ‘natural selection,” but| the composition of the ‘‘ phratry” should be the same in all,— 
excepting as regards small matters, he believes in none of these | the same ‘ gentes” should always come together in a “ phratry,” 
things. He believes in the legislator, or (which is much the same) | because, by supposition, the ‘ gentes” in a “‘ pbratry” are those 
in clever persons who, by their influence, managed to impose | of common descent. But this is far from being the case. Ag 
upon their neighbours changes which they thought likely to be | regards the “‘ phratry,” then, Mr. Morgan’s theory seems unsup- 
advantageous; in changes having been brought about, not by | ported, and to have facts against it. And indeed, considering 
processes of growth, but by mere agreement, or the fiat of a| how often the ‘“‘phratry” is missing, and still more, that there 
ruling party. The ‘ gens,” as he calls it—that is, the body of | are cases of three “‘ phratries” in a tribe, as well as cases of two, 
kindred connected through acknowledged blood-ties—is in his | it is surprising that Mr. Morgan should have so confidently com- 
view not a natural growth, but an organisation devised for a| mitted himself to the view that at first a tribe consisted only of 
purpose,—originating, “‘ probably, in the ingenuity of a small | two “ gentes,” which by-and-by yielded two “ phratries.” This 
band of savages,” who had come to think it desirable that there | view of course involves that when the ‘‘ gens ” was devised there 
should be no intermarriage between men and women who could | were nowhere more than two sets of blood-relations in any tribe, 
trace relationship to each other through females. This is his | and a more wild assumption could not have been made. To pro. 
account of the origin of laws of incest,—a simple account, | ceed, so far as we can judge, there are no facts which support the 


| « segmentation ” hypothesis. There are cases in which the 


certainly. Mr, Morgan believes in it so firmly, that think- 
ing there can never have been two sets of human beings | “ pheatey ” has a Totem name (in one or two of which marriage 


elever enough to devise the ‘‘gens”—that is, to ‘‘ organise” | is said to be interdicted within the ‘‘ phratry”), and a very few 
kindred groups with a view to preventing intermarriage within | cases in which it and its subdivisions take their names from 
them—he founds upon the prevalence of the “gens” a serious | an animal and its varieties—a Turtle ‘‘phratry,” for example, 
argument for the unity of the human race. In this view of the | including Mud Turtle, Snapping Turtle, and Little Turtle clans— 
‘¢ gens” lies such justification as he has for what seem the un- | and on these, especially on the latter, Mr. Morgan relies as fur- 
justifiable assumptions made by him in dealing with the gentes of | nishing clear evidence in favour of his view. But even supposing it 
Greece and Italy. Regarding the ‘‘ gens” as a unique device, | granted that in those cases “ gentes” have been formed within a 
discerning the handiwork of his ‘ingenious savages” wherever | “‘ phratry ” which originally was a ‘ gens,” how does it appear 
he finds a body of kindred, he feels sure—and therefore at liberty that they were formed by segmentation? There is nothing 
to assume—that despite appearances, that must have been at| whatever to lead us to think that the clans included in these 
some time true of every body of kindred which he knows or | phratries have ever been separated from each other, any more 
believes to have been true of the ‘‘ gens” in its rudest form. ‘than they are at present. Mr. Morgan quotes the case of the 
It must be granted to him that the devisers of the “gens” must | Delawares as supporting his speculation, but what he shows as 
have been exceptionally gifted persons if they perceived the | operating among the Delawares is not ‘‘segmentation,” but as, 
objectionableness of marriages between relatives at a time | with unconscious accuracy, he himself puts it, a natural growth, 
when they had, according to Mr. Morgan himself, experience | They have within their clans, lineages (to use Mr. Morgan’s 
of no other marriages. But this, on the other hand, makes | word), consisting of persons who, it is believed, trace their 
a difficulty for his view, for it seems to attribute to the | descent from the same female ancestor, and acknowledge a closer 
devisers of the ‘ gens” powers above those of human nature. | relationship between themselves than between them and the clan 
Again, he considers that the change from kinship through females | at large. This sense of closer relationship is so clearly, what Mr. 

only to kinship through males may have been made “at a given | | Morgan calls it, a natural growth, that it would be preposterous 
time and by preconcerted determination "—though he has himself | to attribute it to “ a ” And why not natural growth 
noted (without appearing to see their value) some interesting | in the other cases? At any rate, should not natural growth, 
facts indicative of a gradual transition from the one to the|as a possible cause, be excluded, before we suppose & 
other; also that among the Romans, aristocracy was created | severance of clans (we do not now speak of tribes) which nothing 
*‘at a stroke.” And examples of this way of thinking in | suggests the occurrence of ? It should be said that cases like 
Mr. Morgan might be multiplied almost indefinitely, Even | that of the Turtle clans mostly occur where kinship through males 
when compelled to admit the operation of some natural pro- | has been firmly established. Now as to some of the difficulties 
cess, he seems to feel bound to ignore known causes that | which beset the “segmentation” hypothesis. With kinship 
must have operated, and to prefer a mere mechanical process to | agnatic, it is perfectly intelligible how the ‘‘segmentation *e 
any other. The marriage law which compelled men to go outside | a clan might take place. But with Mr. Morgan's primeval ‘‘gentes,” 

the blood kindred for their wives, with the system of kinship | a ‘‘ segmentation” of a “gens” would almost seem to involve a 
which counted children as of the stock of the mother, seems ‘segmentation ” of the tribe,—which, at that stage, his theory 
amply to account for the interfusion of the clans of a district in does not admit of. From a Roman gens, consisting of entire 
all the tribes of a district,—for the fact that while a tribe usually | families, as the family was understood at Rome, a ewarming-off 
contains several distinct clans, neighbouring tribes, generally | might easily take place; but among savages the clan does not 
Speaking, contain the same clans. But to the marriage law, in | cover the family, husband and wife being “necessarily of different 
accounting for this, Mr. Morgan attributes no effect whatever. stocks; and the clans are so mixed together in the tribe that, as 
He prefers to think that his ingenious savages started their’ Mr. Morgan says, ‘to a stranger the tribe is visible, and not the 
** gentes”’ in pairs, that there might be intermarriage within the | gens.” A swarming-off from a single clan of the savage tribe 
tribe ; that each of a pair of ‘* gentes,” by ‘‘ segmentation,” be- | as it is commonly met with, would be all but an impossibility. 
came splintered into several, which, after a time, having adopted Is it safe, then, to assume that a swarming-off from a tribe 
different Totems, forgot their blood-re lationship, and intermarried, | containing two clans would include women of only one of them ? 
while they remembered their common origin, and reunited in a | Here, at any rate, is a difficulty to which Mr. Morgan appears not 
“‘phratry ;” that tribe was also formed from tribe by ‘“‘seg- | to have givenathought. More serious still are the questions 
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which his hypothesis raises in connection with the Totem. 
This is the mark of blood-connection, by which every person’s 
rights and liabilities are determined; and it is by it that, 
in times known to us, the ‘“ gens ” has been held together. But 
the splinters of Mr. Morgan’s pairs of ‘‘ gentes” have each a 
different Totem. Did not, then, the ingenious devisers of the 
+“ gens” feel the need of such a symbol? If they did, and intro- 
duced it, it would seem that the ‘‘ segmentation ” hypothesis falls 
atonce. If they omitted to introduce it, how came it to be intro- | 
duced, and to become so potent among those who bore it? And is 





brain. But even as now used, he is obliged to admit that the 
‘* Punaliian family” fails him at a vital point,—that it does not, 
that is, account for the nomenclature upon which his belief in it 
now depends. Generally, it is enough to say of Mr. Morgan's 
view of the meaning of his tables that it involves that people had 
at the same time two completely different systems of blood- 
relationship. If anything can be fatal to a method of interpreta- 
tion, this should. No doubt, however, in the transition from 
kinship only through females to kinship through males, the 


Jeclings of relationship must have come to exist between many 











it not much more than probable that, like blood-relationship itself, 
it was older than the rule which forbade marriage between blood- 
relations? If it was, of course ‘‘segmentation” is excluded. 
Of such questions Mr. Morgan has taken no notice, and we 
venture to think that, in propounding a novel theory, it was 
essential that he should have confronted them. By the way, 
the application of a special term like ‘ gens ” to bodies of kindred 
in general (Mr. Morgan, we think, has not been the first to make 
it) is extremely inconvenient and misleading, and it is wholly un- 
necessary. His classical phraseology has, in one or two cases, we 
believe, misled Mr. Morgan himself ; besides that it has beguiled 
him into such bewildering expressions as “‘ the agnatic kindred on 
the female side,” and the forfeiture of a woman’s “‘agnatic rights ” 
by marriage. 

His discussion of the formation of tribes, whatever may be 
thought of it, is much the most valuable and interesting portion 
of Mr. Morgan’s book; but there are in it other things far more 
wonderful. While regarding the ‘‘ gens” as the primary social 
unit, he believes he has discovered something still older, which 
he has designated an ‘organisation of society on the basis 
of sex,”—an odd description, seeing that sex will intrude 
itself into every social organisation, and yet scarcely in- 





persons who were not relatives according to the customary law ; 
and his observation of this among the American Indians has 
helped, we should say, to lead Mr. Morgan into the portentous 
speculations he has reared upon the solid body of facts which it 
has been his happiness to contribute to science. 





THE SCHOOL OF SHAKESPEARE.* 
Tue expressive title of Mr. Simpson’s volumes is not altogether 
free from ambiguity. To the uninitiated, it is fitted to convey 
very different notions as to what may be looked for under it ; and 
when they are reminded what the author intended by it, they may 
be inclined to cavil at the appropriateness of the designation. The 
project, to which these posthumous volumes are unfortunately Mr$ 
Simpson’s last contribution, had been long present to his mind, 
when five or six years ago he began to give it practical shape by 
publishing a reprint of A Larum for London. This was the 
first instalment of ‘The School of Shakspere.” Mr. Simpson’s 
design was to issue reprints of certain plays not to be found 
in the collected works of the old dramatists, or in miscel- 
laneous collections, like those of Dodsley and Hawkins; plays 
that were acted by the Lord Chamberlain’s (afterwards 


applicable to that which Mr. Morgan thinks he has de-| the King’s) Company during Shakespeare’s connection with 
scried. He holds that every early society was divided into | it, and other plays, acted by other companies, which have 


classes of men and classes of women—the men in a class being 
of common descent, and calling themselves brothers, the women 


| 
| 


been assigned to him by tradition, or with which there are 
plausible grounds for connecting him. The purpose of this pious 


in a class of common descent, and calling themselves sisters— | industry was to make wider and more exact our understanding 
that one class of men and one class of women were free to inter- | of Shakespeare's influence as a writer and athinker. Mr, Simpson 
marry and excluded from all intercourse with the other classes, | was, in fact, to open up a new field of Shakespearean criticism, 
and that the classes of men and women married each other ‘‘ in a | He contended, on the basis of the epistle annexed to Greene’s 


group ” and lived in conjunct marriage. The facts and conjec- 


| 


Groatsworth of Wit, that by 1592 Shakespeare had gained a 


tures on which this extraordinary belief is founded are derived | practical monopoly of the editing, revising, and general patching 
from or suggested by some of the statements made about the | of plays for all the companies of the London Stage ; and that 
Kamilaroi-speaking tribes of Australia ; and all that can here be | consequently efforts should be made to recover, for a complete 
said of them is that our information about those tribes is so im- | list of his works, dramas, and fragments of dramas not yet 


perfect and so contradictory that it may fairly be hoped that the 
‘* organisation on the basis of sex” is nothing but a bad dream. 
Mr. Morgan, however, has also discovered a family system 
—the Punaliian family—which is scarcely to be distinguished 
from it. This family group consisted of a number of men of 
common descent, calling themselves brothers, and their wives, or 
of a number of women of common descent, calling themselves 
sisters, and their husbands, who lived promiscuously together. 
The suggestion of it came to Mr. Morgan from the Sandwich 
Islands, but he is not able to show that it ever existed anywhere. 
He admits that there is nothing in the known facts of savage 
life even to suggest the existence of a still ruder family system in 
which he believes—the Consanguine family system—formed by a 
group of men and women of common descent, brothers and 
sisters and cousins more or less remote, who considered, or at 


conjunct marriage. 
The real foundation of Mr. Morgan’s belief in the two strange 
family systems which have just been mentioned, and in the 


‘organisation of society on the basis of sex,” is his interpretation | 


of the ‘ Tables of Consanguinity and Affinity” which he published 
a few years ago,—which unquestionably were a most valuable 
addition to the raw material of historical science. It is almost 
mathematically certain, however, that the Consanguine family, 
had it existed, could not have yielded the nomenclature with 
which he seeks to connect it,—which is his sole reason for believing 
in it. The Punaliian family was excogitated by him to assist 
the Consanguine in accounting for the same nomenclature,—the 


| 
| 


least called each other, brothers and sisters, and lived together in | 


| 
| 


assigned to him by criticism, as well as dramas that had in any 
way the benefit of his professional oversight, or indeed that were 
in any way influenced by him. Here is a wide field certainly. 
Mr. Simpson pointed out that by 1594 the chief London 
gctors were ranged in two great rival companies, the Lord 
Chamberlain’s and the Lord Admiral’s, with distinct general 
characteristics, which came out markedly in the dramas they 
acted. The first company, directed by Shakespeare, showed 
moderation, naturalness, and a great artistic liberty of form, 
matter, and criticism, at the same time advocating liberty in 
politics and toleration in religion, with a consistent leaning to the 
military policy of Essex. ‘The Lord Admiral’s, on the other 
hand, was managed by Henslowe, who set the principle of present 
popularity above all other principles, and who did not stickle 
about shaping his course according as the rival company indicated 
a probable road to a financial success. Hence the supreme im- 
portance of the Lord Chamberlain’s plays for Mr. Simpson's 
purpose, and the minor, yet high, importance of such of the 


| Lord Admiral’s plays as may have been influenced by Shakespeare. 


The present volumes contain all the plays that Mr. Simpson 
mentioned in his original prospectus as of first importance, with 
the single exception of Mucedorus, which has been reprinted by 
Professor Delius. The first volume is almost wholly occupied with 
the Famous History of Captain Thomas Stukeley, and a new 
biography of the hero of the play. ‘ Lusty” Tom Stucley, a 
student of the Temple, has been for five years diligently neglect- 
ing the Law’s grave study, and spending his father’s money not 
on law-books, but on such warlike implements “as foxes, bilboes, 


Malayan ; and in 1870, its supposed usefulness in doing this was | and horn-buckles,” and otherwise ; ‘‘ his learned mastership,” as 


his reason for believing that it had existed. Now, however, he 


his page puts the case, has been studying ‘ very extraordinarily.” 


employs it in accounting for a widely different nomenclature— Marrying Alderman Curtis's daughter, however, he pays his 


that which he has called the ‘“‘ Turanian "—and its success in 
doing this very different thing is now his reason for believing in 


hungry creditors out of his father-in-law’s money bags with dis- 
tressing lordliness, raises a troop of horse, and sets out to fight the 


it. That it should seem to him now to serve a purpose so different rebels in Ireland, leaving the law and his three days’ wife behind. 


from that on account of which he devised it ought, perhaps, to 


have destroyed even his own faith in this curious creation of his | si 





* The School of Shakspere. Edited, with Introductions and Notes, &c., by Richard 
mpson, B.A. In? yols. London: Chatto and Windus. 1678. 
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A slight from the Governor of Dundalk sends him in disgust to 
Spain, where Philip II. holds him in high honour, eventually 
despatching him on an embassy to Rome. The Pope creates him 
Marquis of Ireland, for which country he sets sail again, with 
numerous followers. Landing, however, through stress of weather 
in Portugal at the moment when King Sebastian is setting out 
for Barbary, he joins the expedition, and in the great disaster of 
Alcazar, ‘‘ where three kings in re and one in spe were slain that 
day,” the Portuguese cause is lost, and Stucley, a wounded fugi- 
tive, falls a victim to the chagrin of his disappointed Italian fol- 
lowers. Ina very long and elaborate biography prefixed to the play, 
the actual life of Stucley, if even more adventurous, is shown to 
be, in particulars, considerably different from the dramatic sketch. 
In following Stucley’s movements Mr. Simpson is on familiar 
ground, and finds opportunity to enlarge upon the political bear- 
ings of the play. Stucley, he thinks, is held up to admiration as 
a representative of the war party of Essex, and much information 
is brought forward concerning the plots of the Irish Catholics, 
and the projects of Spain and the Popedom directed against 
Elizabeth and England. Mr. Simpson discerns four hands in the 
play, the last and most powerful being Shakespeare’s: Nobody 
and Somebody, one of the plays acted by Shakespeare’s company 
in Germany about 1600, and published in the German collection of 
1620, completes the first volume. The main plot has a mythical 
basis, while the under-plot, where Nobody and Somebody figure, 
deals half-comically, half-satirically with prominent social 
troubles. Lord Sycophant, an obsequious courtier, is supposed to be 
a satirical gibbeting of Lord Cobham, against whom Shakespeare’s 
patron Essex ‘‘ had forsworn all patience.” The second volume 
opens with Histrio-Mastiz, which contains what is supposed to be 
an important allusion to Shakespeare’s Troilus and Cressida, as well 
as a hostile representation of a poet called ‘‘ Post-haste,” whom 
Mr. Simpson takes to be Shakespeare. This ‘‘ Post-haste”’ is 
said to have written A Prodigal Child, and so Mr. Simpson next 
prints a translation of the comedy of The Prodigal Son, from the 
German collection of 1620, and searches indefatigably for further 
threads to connect it with Shakespeare. In Jack Drum’s Enter- 
tainment, ‘* Planet,” one of the characters, ‘‘ to whom the sceptre 
of criticism seems to be tacitly conceded, one hopes may have 
been meant for Shakespeare.” A Warning for Faire Women, a 
dramatic version of a great murder-case, was acted by the Lord 
Chamberlain’s men, and Mr. Simpson sees their usual didactic 
intention in the title. Last comes A Pleasant Comedie of Faire 
Em, the Miller’s Daughter of Manchester, with the Love of William 
the Conqueror, and of two others, in which two separate plots run 
parallel, till the characters of both mingle in the last scene. For 
the Shakespearean authorship of this play Mr. Simpson makes a 
supreme effort, which leads him to narrate and discuss the life 
and works of Robert Greene in a more thorough manner than has 
ever been done before. 

It is not unnatural that the charm of a fresh view should have 
thrown Mr. Simpson's judgment off its guard. To persuade the 
coldly critical that here indeed is much of Shakespeare's early 
work is a different task from persuading oneself. When the 
desired conclusion depends upon a probability which itself 
depends upon a possibility, even supposing this, again, may not 
depend upon something equally frail, one can only regret the 
weakness of the chain of reasoning, and admire the fond industry 
of the reasoner. Even in one of Mr. Simpson’s most elaborate 
contentions, where he argues that Shakespeare was abused by 
Greene some three years before he was finally all but named in 
the famous epistle of 1592, many readers will not follow him; 
much might be urged in support of Mr. Furnivall’s view that the 
earlier abuse was directed against Marlowe. The internal evidence 
in favour of Faire Jm’s being Shakespeare’s is very thoroughly 
worked out, and after all, Mr. Simpson ingenuously confesses its 


weakness, a conclusion that an equally strict examination might | 


have established in other cases as well. The most strange per- 
version of judgment that we have met with in these volumes is 
where Mr. Simpson adopts the exploded notion that Spenser, in 
the Tears of the Muses (1591), means ‘our pleasant Willy ” 
for Shakespeare. Mr. Furnivall says the general opinion of the 





| 





Even the strong tests of general power of conception and of ex- 
pression may easily prove fallacious. Little reliance can be 
placed on the vague feeling of what is purely Shakespearean and 
Shakespeare’s, and the difficulty of giving a tangible assurance of 
the master’s presence is all but insuperable. Stucley, 94-5 -— 
“ Here, dear Tom Stukeley, all the right I have 
In fair Nell Curtis I resign to thee ;” 
and Faire Em, 662-5 :— 
“ For him I speak, for him do I intreat, 
And with thy favour, fully do resign 
To him the claim and interest of my love;” 

these may recall The Two Gentlemen of Verona, and “ All that 
was mine in Silvia I give thee.” So, ‘‘ Thy brother will not liye 
long, he talkes idlely alreadie,” in Jack Drum, and ‘ | like neither 
thy dream nor my own, for I was troubled with green meadows,” 
in A Warning for Faire Women, may remind us of the 
hostess’s account of Falstaff’s death, and how ‘a babbled 
of green fields;” and the precepts of the Miller to his fair 
daughter Em may be paralleled copiously from Hamlet. But 
upon such similarities it certainly requires the utmost caution to 
ground an inference. Where the hand of Shakespeare is go very 
doubtfully discernible, even after all Mr. Simpson’s indefatigable 
labour, we cannot profess to be hopeful of great results in this 
direction. Still, the road may, after all, lead somewhere; and 
gladly welcoming, as we do, every work that renders collateral 
literature more accessible to students of our early drama, we cor- 
dially agree with Mr. Furnivall that these volumes form ‘a most 
useful and valuable contribution to the knowledge of the Eliza- 
bethan stage and time.” 

For an excellent index the thanks of readers are due to Mr. J. 
W. M. Gibbs, who has seen the volumes through the press, under 
the general oversight of Mr. F. J. Furnivall. 





MORE ABOUT ST. KILDA.* 
Sr. Kixpa is certainly in a fair way to become famous. Buta 
short time since, if any but a national school-boy had been asked 
where and what is St. Kilda, the chances are that the answer 
would have been eminently vague and unsatisfactory. Now, how- 
ever, it would be impossible to profess ignorance on the subject, 
for since the period of Mr. Sand’s visit, the remote little island 
has had an amount of notice and been the subject of a torrent of 
acrimonious argument which would indeed astonish its few and 
peace-loving inhabitants, were it possible for them to become 
acquainted with the controversy to which they have very 
innocently given rise; and in the early part of the present 
year, we were favoured with quite an important-looking vol- 
ume entirely devoted to the island and its concerns. The book is 
a very pretty one, elegantly got-up on toned paper, excellently 
printed, and supplied with nice illustrations. It lays under 
contribution both legend and history; its pages are en- 
livened here and there by a dash of poetry, and it professes to 
give a full, true, and particular account of St. Kilda, past and 
present. The raison d’étre of such a work not being, however, 
quite apparent, so very much of the volume being made up at 
second-hand, and so infinitesimal a portion the result of personal 
observation on the part of the author, whose stay upon the island 
seems to have been confined to the four hours allowed to the excur- 
sionists who visited it in the ‘ Dunara Castle,’ we at first inclined 
to consider it merely a harmless case of book-making ; but the 
concluding chapter revealed the animus of the whole affair, 
and we found that all this minute description of the outermost of 
the Hebrides resolves itself into an attack upon all those who have 
endeavoured to benefit its condition, and a defence of that 
merciless system by which so large a proportion of the earn- 
ings of the population goes into the pockets of the landlord 
and his factor, for want of the means of carrying on communi- 
cation with the outer world, or of entering a market where their 
goods may be submitted to open competition. Mr. Sands, in 
particular, is the object of much of the author’s vituperation, 
any motive except that of philanthropy being freely attributed to 
him ; while the statements in his interesting little book, of which 


best critics now is that probably Lilly is meant; we still think, we gave a short notice at the time of its appearance, and which 
however, that there is less difficulty in the way of accepting Sir | has just been republished with additions, are repeatedly called in 
Philip Sidney, whose claims were recently restated and strongly | (uestion, the writer preferring, with Mr. Wilson, the writer in 
enforced by Mr. Minto. In any case, it is very surprising that | the Ayr Observer, to believe ‘‘ the corroborative testimony of 
Mr. Simpson should have overlooked the fact that Spenser, in the | the clergy, and lawyers, and doctors, and civil engineers, and 
very next stanza contrasts with ‘ Willy” the very poets that | artists, and merchants, and travellers—the passengers of the 


Shakespeare must have been classed among :— 


‘* Each idle wit at will presumes to make, 
And doth the learned’s task upon him take.” 


‘Dunara Castle ’—who spent that Monday in July last upon the 





* St. Kilda, Past and Present. By George Seton, Advocate, M.A,, Oxon, & 
London: William Blackwood and Sons. 
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island of St. Kilda,” rather than the wider experience of one | it, but it is believed that the surrounding waters abound in many 
who lived there, in the first instance, for seven weeks, and in the | kinds, so that if fishing and curing were more largely practised, 
second for eight months, maintaining the closest intercourse with | the means of the population would be materially increased. Any 
the people, and their pastor. The minister, Mr. Seton does | one who should teach these people how to preserve for winter 
not scruple to designate by the uncomplimentary appellation of | use the immense numbers of eggs with which nature provides 
a ‘‘ domineering fanatic.” Of Mr. Sands we know nothing, save as | them would do them a real service, and it is surprising that the 
he reveals himself by his work and by his correspondence, but it | idea has not already occurred to some philanthropic mind, for 
is evident that he has done good service in bringing before the | the thing can be done with great ease and at a merely nominal 
blic the wants of the St. Kildans ; and it is by no means im-| expense. The two special articles of trade in St. Kilda are 
possible that even the visit of Miss McLeod, upon which Mr. | feathers and oil, the latter obtained from the fulmar petrel, a 
Seton dwells with so much complaisance, may have had its origin | beautiful bird of the gull tribe, thousands of which are annually 
in the agitation thus stirred up, since she seems to be the first | salted for winter use. Quoting from Macculloch, Mr. Seton 
representative of the owners of St. Kilda who ever set foot in the | gives an amusing account of the aspect of the island in the 
island, so let us hope that the results of that visit may not be | feather season :— 
limited to the good personally effected, but that the grievances! «The air,” he says, “ is full of feathered animals, the sea is covered 
under which the inhabitants lie—for that there are grievances, no | with them, the houses are ornamented by them, the ground is speckled 
rational man can doubt—may soon be swept away. Even Mr. a gr omg a ny oe apna in Pow ‘ — “ers - — — 
Seton reluctantly considers this brave little colony ought not to caanan if it iad ueten a fain. — the inbableants look os 
be utterly cut off from the rest of the world, and says that ‘a | if they bad been all tarred and feathered, for their hair is full of feathers, 


limited amount of postal communication ” would be unobjection- | and their clothes are covered with feathers. The women look like 
' And he also confesses that one or two . feathered Mercuries, for their shoes are made of a gannet’s skin; 
able! An boats, of a suitable everything smells of feathers, and the smell pursued us all over the 


and superior construction, with nets and lines for fishing, would | jsjands,—for the captain concealed a sackful in the cabin.” 
be a great boon :-o she thet a supply of fuel should | tre follows this up with an interesting description of all the 
be provided for this population, which suffers so greatly from the | varieties of St. Kildan sea-birds, and gives a special aecount 
want of it, and he desires to See a systematic course of educa- | of the fulmar fowling, in which the women participate, one of 
tion in English given to the St. Kildan children ; but the more | the St. Kilda fair sex being able, it is said, to carry as much as 
pressing need of provision for free-trade he passes over lightly, | two hundred weight of birds. The young girls also carry on puffin- 
quoting Mr. W ilson’s somewhat unfair observation that if the St. hunting expeditions on their own account, proceeding to Borrera, 
Kildans _—_ to tends to Harris, they can trade to Harris,” | with two or three men, who land them and assist them to attain 
= that “‘if Mr. Mackenzie, the factor, can being Dunvegan to | » jeyel spot upon the cliffs, and leave them there for about three 
St. Kilda, they can carry St. Kilda to Dunvegan,” an assertion | weeks, They then fearlessly climb by a dangerous path some 
the fallacy of which must be sufficiently apparent to| 509 feet higher, and by the aid of their clever dogs are able to 
all who will consider what is the relative position of| soure great numbers of birds; also setting snares, by means of 
the two parties. It is comforting to know that there is a spot, | which each girlcatches several hundred ina day. But the description 
abe he weeateen in the T hree Kingdoms, more particularly in| of the feats of the cragsmen, and the dangers they encounter in 
Scotland, where immorality Is 80 rare as never to be unattended pursuit of the feathered visitants to the isle, is the part of Mr. 
with infamy, and whisky is only employed as a medicine. Indeed, | Seton's book which is best worth reading; and some of these 
life in St. Kilda is in more respects than one deserving of imita- | feats he himself witnessed, on the occasion of the memorable brief 
tion, and the _— of the ag hard-working population, July visit. The ropes now used are made of Manilla hemp, but 
vr a religious, and so little inclined to a at a lot} until a late period they were formed of three strands of salted 
which to ofhem seems so hard, is one which cannot fail to fill the | cow.hide plaited together, and capable of lasting for two genera- 
reader with admiration. if Mr. Seton Gres us little that 18 OT181- | tions, being so valuable as to form the first article which a St. 
nal in his account of St. Kilda—indeed, it was impossible that he | Kijdan cragsman bequeathed to his eldest son. It is easy to under- 
should gather much from s four hours sojourn there—we can | stand that the spectacle of a man hanging 800 feet above the sea, 
at least be grateful to him for the diligence with which he has | 14 fearlessly indulging in every species of antic, cannot, to those 
collected the opinions of others, and he seems to have consulted | »naccustomed to it, be a pleasant one to contemplate ; but courage 
and taken eatenee from every work which he could lay hold of | ranks high among the St. Kildans, and that youth will never ob- 
containing any information ba ie the subject. Of the scenery he | tain the hand of any island maiden who fails to accomplish the 
*P eaks with great enthusiasm, as being impressed with a grandeur most daring feat of all,—namely, the ascent of Stack Briorach, 
entirely its own, the rugged promontories and beetling head-| which can only be accomplished by sheer climbing, without the 
lands being, both as to form and colour, so different from any- | jeast aid from a rope or anything else. 
thing that one meets with away from the Hebrides. The people, Sieh en Mile et teieem the Mir. Geten tn ont 
too, although small of stature, he credits with an unusual amount pe hegpe-sgnabang hea cergealy enesdyaedarae a 
a 2 to the affairs of the poor islanders, we cannot but wish that his 
of good-looks, the greater number being fair and rosy-cheeked, ie onteenppiper. sae Toca een ile viii 
while some have olive -complexions, with dark hair and ms > an ‘4 Mt 1 nase 8 esc * ta aa — 
eyes. ‘Their dress at present does not seem to differ from pretend gr sched og tne ee weeny Se arene 
: " ‘ attention is drawn to the forlorn little island, the more likelihood 
that of the sea-faring portion of the Lowland Scotch ; the women | . : hes : s 4 
. : ' is there of its condition being substantially ameliorated. 
wear a short, striped woollen gown, which displays a good 
deal more than the bare foot and ankle, with a plaid crossed ane. 
about the shoulders, the head covered with a handkerchief, MORE MAGAZINES. 
which is tied under the chin; while the men adopt trousers | Blackwood has three papers on the Eastern Question, which will, 
and vests of coarse blue cloth, with blanket shirts, and on|we dare say, comfort the souls of Tories, and one of which, 
Sundays a jacket in addition, wearing always a flat blue bonnet. | ‘‘ Foreign Opinion on England in the East,” is worth reading, 
All the clothing is home-made, the wool being supplied by the | because it contains the opinions of many eminent foreigners, as 
sheep on the island. The men make the women’s garments, as | expressed in conversations with Mr. Senior, but there is little else in 
also the brogues which they wear in winter, which are sewn with | the number except the stories, and the review of ‘*‘ New Books,” 
thongs of raw sheep-skin. which is always brightly done, and always gives us a sense of 
Mr. Seton expends a good deal of indignation upon the “ ludi- | liking for the writer's freshness and spirit, even when we least 
crous insinuations as to the possibility of famine” in St. Kilda, | agree with him. There is, in fact, for once, rather too much of 
yet in the early part of his book he repeatedly tells us that the | politics in the magazine, and politics of a single kind, reflections 
people are often very badly off during the stormy weather, or on a subject of which we are all, perhaps, unconsciously growing 
when the birds have left the coast; and quoting from Mr. | weary. 
Mackenzie's journal, describes them as literally clearing the whole The University Magazine is not quite so good as it has been 
shore of shell-fish, and of a species of sea-weed (probably laver) lately. The series of ‘ portraits ” is continued by an account of 
growing on the rocks within the sea-mark. Sorrel boiled in water! Mr. Charles Reade, rather too uncritical, the novelist being 
is much used as a green vegetable, as long as it can be had, for it credited with ‘‘supreme brain-power, united with singular per- 
is very difficult to induce even the commonest kinds of cabbage ception and an exuberant imagination ;” and there is a curious 
to thrive. Sea-birds fresh and salted, with their eggs when in disjointed essay on Mr. Maurice, by a writer who knew him well, 
- Season, form the staple food of the population, with the addition | and though no disciple, entertained for him much of the regard 
of occasional fresh mutton and a small quantity of oatmeal. Of fish | he inspired in most human beings. He gives strong testimony to 
the St, Kildan’s partake but sparingly, having a prejudice against | the sincerity of Mr. Maurice's belief in the creeds, and even says 
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that nothing angered him like the suggestion that he was too good | only of the blacks, of whom wives are not often jealous, 
and | bappen, though rarely, 


to believe them thoroughly. The notice is not a cordial one, 
the writer underrates Mr. Maurice’s intellect, but it is worth 
reading, as showing what sort of impression he made on a hard, 
sceptical mind, utterly without reverence either for him or for 
his faith. 

The Cornhill, besides its second story, ‘‘ For Percival,”—which 
has become very good, full of dramatic situations, and of an in- 
sight we had hardly expected, though we had recognised the 
author’s light, cynical, Thackerayan touch,—has ‘*A Study,” 
* Daisy Miller,” by ‘‘ Henry James, Junior,’ who may or may not be 
areal person, Whichever he is, the author is wasting observation 
of the keenest kind, and a delicate sense of humour, on a very 
thin story, which might have easily been developed into some- 
thing charming, and which, even as it is, is the most attractive 
sketch of manners that has appeared this year or two. We cannot 
imagine anything better of the souffiet kind of literary food, and 
it is the speciality of the Cornhill restaurant just now, that 
its soufflets are so exceedingly good. Nobody else gives 
us any, and though they are not needful for sustenance, 
still they make dinner, though it is so often repeated, a 
very pleasant occupation. Magazine life is apt to be monotonous, 
and a sketch like this, though there is nothing in it, relieves the 


monotony, and relieves it with a pleasantness which all who have | 


any taste for literary gourmandise will at once acknowledge. The 
padding in the Cornhill is a little dull, and we object entirely to 
morsels of Portuguese ballad being thrown at our heads. Nobody 
is bound by any social etiquette to affect to understand Portu- 
guese, and nobody not a wine-merchant—except Macaulay, by 
the way, who read everything, and said he would read the ‘‘ Lusiad” 
again, because then he might find it out why it was not supposed 
to be dull stuff—knows Portuguese. 


Macmillan has not much in it, unless it be Professor Max 
Miiller’s lecture on Fetishism, the interest of which is impaired by 
the Times’ reports ; but there is a fine defence by Matthew Arnold 
of Dr. Johnson’s claim to the gratitude of all readers of English 
prose, and a curious account of Broadmoor by Dr. D. Hack Tuke, 
which leaves on the reader the impression that, although a 
leniently managed place, it is one into which little hope enters. 
It is pleasant to learn that very few criminals acquitted on the 
ground of insanity are really sane; but Dr. Tuke, like other 
specialists, evidently thinks there is a good deal of insanity in the 
world, and would still further diminish the safeguards against being 
locked up. Tle thinks the power of arresting suspected lunatics 
is insufficient, and would have ‘a power vested in the Commis- 


sioners in Lunacy to appoint, on application, two medical men, | 


familiar with insanity, to examine a person under such circum- 
stances, Their certificate that he or she ought to be placed under 
care should be a sufficient warrant for admission into an asylum, 
and they should not be liable to any legal consequences. It 
should not be necessary for the signers of the certificate to adhere 
to the usual statutory form. The Commissioners should have 
power to grant an application of this kind, whether made by a 
member of the family or by a respectable inhabitant of the place 
in which the alleged lunatic resides, his respectability, if neces- 
sary, being attested by the mayor.”” Unpopular persons would, 


Still, it doe 
that a pacha has a coloured son s dark 
mother. When this occurred in the family of Mehemit Ali, Pacha of 
| Egypt, it chanced that the succession to the Viceroyalty fell to that 
very son by seniority of age, but his mixed parentage being but too 
| apparent in his dusty complexion, his right was passed over in favour 
| of the relative next in age. In fact, the Turks do not consider the 
| blacks by any means on an equality with themselves, nor do they think 
| it necessary or advisable to give them the power to read and write ; 
| and the black (with some notable exceptions) seems quite willing to be 
in the lowest stratum of the human family, quietly contenting himself 
| or herself with doing the simple duties that fall to their lot, in general 
| not toiling hard, but following a wearying, unvarying round in a 
| drudging, hopeless way that is painful to witness.” 

We suspect still there is some mistake, the succession in Egypt 
being a matter of political importance too great to allow of any 
‘* passing over.” Indeed, we have always heard, and his look 
certainly bore out the story, that Abbas Pasha had negro blood 
in his veins. He was probably murdered, but it was after he 
had inherited the Pashalic. 

Belgravia, besides its four stories, one of which is by Wilkie 
Collins. and another by Thomas Hardy, has two excellent serious 
papers, one in particular, ‘The Great Tropical Fallacy,” by J, 
Arbuthnot Wilson, as good a piece of writing as we have seen 
for many a year. We do not suppose Mr. Wilson expects us to 
| take all his statements quite seriously, or to believe that tropical 
scenery can never be seen except under a burning sun, or to credit 
that nobody in the tropics ever sees an alligator, an iguana, or an 
| antelope in its native state. It is, however, useful to put the 
| non-romantic side of the case about the tropics before the Eng- 
| lish reader, and Mr. Wilson has put it with a force which may 
| well drive the believer in tropical scenery and tropical luxuries 
| back to Charles Kingsley for consolation. We suspect, moreover, 
jhe feels a nuance of remorse which is very becoming, and 

which peeps out in sentences like this. Mr. Wilson has been 
saying that he could find no flowers, or fruits, or animals 
| sufficient to justify the popular belief, and then he says :— 
| Of course, in Jamaica, asin every other tropical country, we may 
| find a fair sprinkling of handsome flowers and brilliant birds. The 
| night-flowering cereus, with its great white hanging blossoms and rich, 
| luscious scent, forms the very ideal of a tropical plant; bright- 
coloured orchids grow here and there on solitary trees in the remoter 
| woods ; and a few cultivated hybiscus bushes surround the negro huts, 
| Humming-birds flit rapidly from tree to tree; while a pretty little red- 
| and-green tody, the tropical robin, may sometimes be seen perching on 
}a wayside bough. Golden lizards sun themselves on the trunks, 
| protruding now and then the orange pouches beneath their sky-blue 
necks; burnished beetles crawl among the underwood ; and butterflies 
|as lovely as our own brimstones, emperors, peacocks, or admirals, 
| gleam through the foliage of the mountain sides, All these, and more 
| than these, I freely grant. But they only count as a small item in the 
| total account, far less numerous than the corresponding beauties of our 
ownisland. Thousands of such plants and animals have been sedulously 
| gathered from all countries to form our great European collections, and 
| therefore, I confidently say, if you wish to see the tropics in their glory, 
‘take a cab or a fiacre, and go to Regent’s Park or to the Jardin des 
Plantes.” 
| That last sentence is a horrid cockneyism, but it contains a 
‘truth. Mr. Forster’s paper on ‘ The Mystery of Edwin Drood,” 
though, we confess, it does not greatly interest us, who thought 
| ‘‘ Edwin Drood” poor, and have nearly forgotten its drift, will 
interest those who were caught by a certain weird horror in the 
It is an effort to state its inevitable conclusion, is very well 





| tale. 


we fear, under that system, find it difficult to avoid a lunatic | and carefully worked out, and is, we are inclined to believe, 
asylum. Mr. A, Wilson supplies a valuable account of the Eng- | accurate as to the main point,—the fate of Edwin Drood. We 
lish importation of articles of food, from which it appears that we | cannot, however, agree with Mr. Forster as to the merit of the 
now import over £160,000,000 worth a year, and are distinctly | tale—curiously enough, he himself points out how Dickens used 
eating more, head by head, than we did, while our own produc- | up old materials in it—nor do we believe many will agree with 





tion tends slightly to decrease. Mr. Wilson doubts if the country 
is now saving money, and thinks that any serious decrease in | 
the demand for our manufactures might reduce us to great 
and even dangerous straits, a view which we think too pessimist, 
but which is valuable amidst the chorus of self-exaltation in 
which the Tory party is encouraging the country to indulge. 


The Gentleman's Magazine publishes a paper on ‘ Domestic 
Slave-dealing in Turkey,” which is said to be the work of a writer 
with great experience of the subject, but which does not add 
much to the existing knowledge, except on two points. One is 
that the slave-dealers carry on an extensive system of kidnapping | 
free children,—indeed this is the main source of the supply of | 
white slaves; and another is that Turks do recognise a certain | 
inherent inferiority in the negro races. We never remember to 
have seen this statement before, and it is certainly opposed to the 
root-idea of Mahommedanism and to the direct teaching of the 
Prophet ; but it is very positively made, and by a very temperate 
writer :— 

“T have been speaking here of all women slaves generally, and not 








him, except those few who think of Dickens as a novelist, and 
not as the greatest of English humourists. How much humour 
is there in ‘* Edwin Drood?” 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 





Tacitus and Bracciolini: the Annals Forged in the Fifteenth Century. 
(Diprose and Bateman.)—This is one of the most curious books that 
ever came before us. It is full of elaborate critical arguments,—argu- 
ments drawn from style, from peculiar usages, from such subtleties a8 
alliteration and position of words, from coins, from inscriptions, from all, 
in short, that it belongs to the most accomplished scholar to know. And 
all the while it betrays an ignorance that is perfectly astounding. We 
will give an instance which of itself is quite sufficient to “ nonsuit” the 
writer altogether. He tells us that at one time, Bracciolini, being hard 
at work on his Tacitus forgery, found the work so laborious that he was 
inclined to turn aside to the easier task of forging Livy; and that with 
this view he wrote to his friend Niccoli, telling him how a “ learned 
Goth, who had been a great traveller, had told him that he had seen the 
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Ton [sic] Decades of Livy’s History in the Cistercian Abbey of Sora, near 
Roschild, about a day’s journey from Lubeck.” In this letter occurs the 
following passage :—“ This statement of his, and his serious counten- 
ance, cause me to give some credence to him. For it is a very good 
thing to be misled in a matter of this kind, out of which coin may be 
made to such an amount as to be absolutely incredible.” Now let 
the reader look at the Latin :—‘Facit assertio sua, et constans 
yultus, ut credam aliquid. Melius enim est peccare in hane partem, ex 
qua tantum lucrum fiert posset, quam esse omnino incredulus.” Any one 
who can mistranslate so monstrously as in the words which we have 
italicised is incompetent even to correct a child’s exercise. After this, 
it is a mere nothing to find him declaring that when this writer of the 
Annals uses codicilli for the codicil of a will, he employed a term which 
none of his contemporaries could understand in that sense, the real 
fact being that the Younger Pliny uses it in precisely the same way. 
One instance will suffice to show how he can blunder, when he seeks to 
eorrect the writer of the Annals in what ho calls “his incorrectness 
about the career of such a distinguished member of the Augustan 
family as Julia, the wife of Tiberius.” “She is spoken of,” continues 
our author, “as having been banished by her father for infamous 
adulteries to the island of Trimetus, where, deserted by her 
husband, she must speedily have perished, in lieu of languishing in 
exile for twenty years, had she not been supported by the bounty of 
* Augusta. And then he quotes the Latin,—“ Per idem tempus, 
Julia mortem obiit, quam neptem Augustus convictam adulterii dam- 
natus est [sic], projeceratque hand procul Apulislittoribus. Illis viginti 
annis exilium toleravit, August# spe sustentata.” (Annales, iv., 71.) 
The first marvel is that any one who had read the Annals (and we 
presume that a gentleman who seeks to prove them a forgery must 
first read them) could have supposed the 71st chapter of Book iv. 
to refer to the first year of Tiberius (with which, indeed, the work 
commences). It really refers to the fourteenth year. The next wonder 
is that he overlooks or fails to understand the word neptem, “ whom, 
thongh his grand-daughter,” &c.; and the third, that he evidently 
does not know the difference between Julia the elder, Augustus’s 
danghter, and Julia the younger, Augustus’s grand-daughter. It was 
the former that died in Tiberius’s first year, at Rhegium. (Annales,i., 53.) 
To aggravate, if possible, this blunder, the writer goes on to say,— 
% So far from having been doomed by her husband to perish through 
want, Tiberius held her in such uncommon esteem that he ordered a 
coin to be struck in her honour, in the fourth year of his reign.” 
Tiberius holding his wife Julia in ‘‘ uncommon esteem!” After this, 
it is useless to say more. 


Eliot the Younger; a Fiction in Freehand. By Bernard Barker. 
(Samuel Tinsley.) —This novel at least merits the praise of being lively 
and entertaining. It is smartly and sometimes wittily written. The 
father of ‘‘ Eliot the Younger ” is a figure drawn not without considerable 
skill, and talks in a way which we do not the less enjoy because it reminds 
us very strongly of Miss Austin. The intellectual man, placed in the 
midst of rural society and married to the most liberal-minded of women, 
and finding a certain satisfaction in a quiet sarcasm which no one about 
him understands, is a person whom we are glad to have met. Nor is 
the book without a higher aim. If a lad ever learns from a book, he 
might learn by contrasting the rational and ennobling love of the hero 
for Margaret Ogilvie with his foolish passion for Miss Brooke and Phebo 
Langham. We could have spared some of the details which the writer 
pleased to give us about Phwbe’s London career. Apart from this, we 
have no fault to find with our author, who performs something, and 
promises more hereafter. 


Sebastopol Trenches, and Five Months in Them. By Colonel Reynell 
Pack, ©.B. (Kerby and Endean.)—Colonel Pack joined the British 
army early in the year 1855, at a time, consequently, when the worst 
sufferings of the winter campaign were over. There were still disorder 
and mismanagement, but the attention of the nation had been roused ; 
experience had taught our rulers something, and the army was at least 
on the road to that effective condition which it attained when it was too 
late to employ it. All certainly was not yet perfect. In the bombard- 
ment of April, 1855, for instance, fuses were used that had been made 
in 1798! No wonder, then, that “the practice, taken as a whole, was 
decidedly indifferent.” And here is a description of the ambulances :— 


9 


“ They were in shape something like a hearse, and the living body was | 


slid in at the back, much in the manner of a corpse. They were 
Without springs, or with springs so stiff and of such a rude description, 
that their very action was worse than no spring at all. In the centre 
of the hearse-shaped conveyance was an upright division, on each 
side of which slides wero made, so that tiers of stretchers were slid in 
one above the other.” The sufferings inflicted by these horrible con- 
Veyances were indescribable. 
as Colonel Pack gives it, is most discreditable to the War Office. The 
book, indeed, contains many things not to the credit of the authorities, 


and is generally characterised by a plain-speaking which accounts for | 


the long delay in its publication. It is not the less useful and interest- 
ing for that. A volume of somewhat similar character is Commentaries 
on the Punjab Campaign, 1848-49. By J. H. Lawrence Archer, Captain, 
HP. (W.H. Allen.)—Here, too, we have truths told not always agreeable 





or creditable to the persons whom they concern, Wholly to condemn the | 


management and leadership of our army would be to commit a great in- 
justice on men who did their best under a bad system, but it must be said 
that an army of conspicuous excellence was not led as it deserved. How, 
with so brave and able an enemy in its front, it should have escaped worse 
disasters than those which it actually suffered is a marvel, inexplicable 
to those who do not believe in a Divine Ruler. “ The movements of the 
army,” says Captain Archer, in his preface, “ proved the disadvantage 
of a divided command, and the dangers attending the absence of topo- 
graphical knowledge and of an intelligence department. It proved the 
inestimable value of the Irregular Cavalry, commanded, as it was, by 
officers of remarkable ability. It taught us the folly of undervaluing 
our enemy, of neglecting in the earlior actions the proper use of artillery ; 
the error of placing too great a reliance on the power of the bayonet, 
in what may be called jungle warfare, and of the disadvantages of 
close formations in an attenuated line, which, in consequence, was 
further weakened by wide gaps.” On these texts the author enlarges in 
this interesting volume. He adds, too, a number of interesting details, 
incidents of courage and skill, and now and then, we must add, of folly, 
and even cowardice. The result of the whole is to confirm the impres- 
sion that an English army has never been nearer disastrous defeat than 
we were on the day of Chillianwallah. We may mention in this 
connection a volume which, indeed, it will be sufficient to mention, The 
War Correspondence of the ‘* Daily News,” 1878, (Macmillan.)—This 
is the second part. It takes up the story at the fall of Kars, and carries 
it down to the signature of the preliminaries of peace. Like the pre- 
ceding part, it has a connecting narrative, which makes it “ a continuous 
history of the war between Russia and Turkey,” the word “history” 
being used, we feel bound to remark, without any disrespect to a vol- 
ume full of varied interest, somewhat loosely. The perusal of it has 
strengthened, if that could be, our conviction that any restoration of 
Turkish authority over provinces which are now free from it would be 
a sin beyond all pardon. 


Annals of North America. By E. Howland. (Sampson Low.)—The 
compiler of this bulky volume deserves credit for having produced a 
useful work of reference, with a very carefully prepared index. He has 
given us, in chronological order, a very brief account of all the most 
important events in the United States, the British provinces, and 
Mexico, from the year 1492, in which Columbus discovered America, 
down to last year. We have, too, by way of appendix, a copy of 
the famous Declaration of Independence, without which, we 
suppose, any work on America would be deemed incomplete. 
Mr. Howland’s preface shows that he is full of admiration for 
the achievements of his countrymen, and he regards the history 
of the United States as an epitome of the development of the human 
race.” Indeed, his brief introduction abounds in pompous platitades, 
and of course the preamble of the Constitution of the United States is 
a “matchless statement,” and a “ golden sentence” which cannot be 
too often repeated. What the next hundred years will do for his 
country, and in what the “notion’s life and labours” will then cul- 
minate, he is quite unable even to imagine. No doubt great and 
admirable results have been already achieved, and we only hope that 
Mr. Howland is not too sanguine in expressing his belief that it is the 
destiny of America “to illustrate to the nations the method of attain- 
ing industrial independence from the domination of the money-power, 
which threatens the world with the re-establishment of a worse feudal- 
ism than that of the sword.” Mr. Howland, it will be seon, possesses, 
in common with many of his countrymen, the gift of a fine style. We 
have only to add that we could wish the few illustrations with which 
he has adorned his book were rather less poor and common-place. 


Popular Defence of the Jesuits, By Willis Nevins. (Williams and 
Norgate.)— What a base lie it is for Protestants,” says Mr. Nevins, 
“to profess such a liberty of conscience, and to deny it to those whose 
ideas are different from their own !” This is scarcely the language which 
will attract either the “educated man” or “the ordinary bigoted 
Protestant,” for whom this volume is intended. The fact is that many 
of Mr. Nevins’s coreligionists assert that “liberty of conscience belongs 
only to Catholics, because Catholics only possess truth ;” and that in the 
face of this, Protestants often find a difficulty, which is really an honest 
one, about a concession which they know not to be reciprocated. Very 








In short, the whole history of the affair, | 


likely they are wrong; Free-trade is right, though every country 
| bristle with prohibitive tariffs, but ‘a base lie” is a hard phrase for 
| the error. Would Mr. Nevins like such words to be used of men of his 
| own faith who ery out for *‘ liberty of conscience,” but mean “ liberty of 
| conscience for Catholics alone?” Apart from this, the essence of the 
| popular defence” is that the Jesuits are champions of order and 
| morality, against anarchic and socialistic movements which threaten te 
convulse the world, and that they are not champions of despotic and 
arbitrary government. There is truth in this, especially in the latter 
statement. The political eclecticism of Rome will preserve it, when the 
Anglican Church shall have been brought to the ground, by the blindness 
| of a clergy which identifies it with a doomed policy. Still, champions, 
however earnest and single-minded, do not always commend the cause 
for which they fight. The very general hatred which the Jesuits bave 
aroused must mean something more than the natural hatred which evil 
has of good. A Pope—prepared for his work, like all his predecessors, 
by God—condemned them. There is a noteworthy chapter on “ Queen 
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Elizabeth and the Jesuits.” Campion and his fellows suffered, it would 
seem, because they did not rightly understand Papal infallibility. They 
supposed that the Bull excommunicating and depriving Elizabeth was 
an infallible utterance, whereas it was not. Very good; but did not 
Mr. Willis Nevins write, a few months ago, in a letter to this journal 
(February 23rd), that “in the reign of Elizabeth Catholic priests and 
laymen, yea, poor old women even, were strung up simply for ‘religion?’” 
But now he says, “ Would that the Vatican Council had been held in 
the reign of Elizabeth; how many lives, Campion’s among them, would 
have been spared!” But how could they have been spared, if they 
suffered simply for “ religion ?” 

The Life that Now Is, and Nature and Life. By Robert Collyer. 
(Simpkin and Marsball.)—This does not strike us as a very appro- 
priate title for this little volume of sermons, though Mr. Collyer in 
his preface implies that it is so admirably chosen as to express quite 
inadequately the tenor of his book. The sermons range over an infinite 
multitude of topics, from the “‘thorn in the flesh” to the “ battle-field 
of Fort Donelson.” Mr. Collyer, it seems, was once a Methodist 
preacher in England; he is now a minister of the Church of the Liberal 
Faith, in Chicago, where, we understand, he is particularly acceptable. 
In plain English, he is a Unitarian, as might at once be inferred from 
almost any ono of his discourses, which dwell much on the tolerant and 
progressive aspects of Christianity. He began life, it appears, asa 
blacksmith, but it is fair to say that though he is now and then rather 
too homely, and even grotesque, and lets slip here and there expressions 
not exactly in good-taste, he is never, as far as we can see, vulgar. But 
he seems to us to try too much to modernise the Bible, and the result 
occasionally is hardly satisfactory, and produces a sense of incongruity. 
St. John the Baptist, for instance, is spoken of as a Jewish John Knox, 
or John Brown,—this latter comparison is perhaps not out of place in 
America; but one may easily glide into inappropriate and even 
ludicrous parallels, in the constant effort to be vivid and lively. 
And this is specially the danger of a man whose culture is not of the 
highest order. Still we can well believe that Mr. Collyer is an effective 
preacher. 

Miejour, or the Land of the Felibre. By Duncan Craig. (Nisbet and 
Co.)—A winter spent in the South of France seems to have suggested 
this book to Mr. Craig. Along with descriptions of scenery, and notices 
of Cannes, Mentone, Nice, and multifarious gossip about monks, Spanish 
pedlars, French pastors, Roman quarries, country-houses, orange- 
flowers, scorpions and insects, we have a good many reflections on the 
prospects of Evangelical Protestantism in France, especially in its 
southern districts. These, it appears, are, in Mr. Craig’s opinion, 
encouraging, and the Provencal mind is, on the whole, disposed to 
welcome a purer faith than that of the Roman Church. It is the 
Proveng¢al language and literature which have a special attraction for 
Mr. Craig, and the present century has, he says, witnessed a wonderful 
revival of Provencal song, which was in its glory in the twelfth 
century. The Felibre, we ought to explain, is the modern troubadour, 
who is now represented by some very popular and touching poets. 
They deal, it seems, with homely rural topics, and give us beautiful 
pictures of patriarchal simplicity. Some of their poems may be described 
as pastoral epics, as “ Mirelle,” for example, recently translated by Mr. 
Crichton. They are deyout and religious in their tone, and give one a 
favourable impression of the people who read and enjoy them. Mr. 
Craig appears to be thoroughly in love with the Provencal language 
and literature. The first, he says, presents a wide field for pbilological 
research. He notes the presence of a Greek element, handed down 
from the Greeks who colonised Marseilles (Massilia) about 600 B.C. We 
must not expect a very learned treatment of this subject from Mr, 
Craig,—it is, we suspect, rather beyondhim. But this book is not meant 
for learned readers. Its sketches of life and scenery in the South of 
France will interest many who have no time for philology, or any 
abstruse study. 

The Prism. By M. L. Whately, and Two Members of her Family. 
Edited by E. Jane Whately. (Religious Tract Society.)—This book 
contains three stories, the scenes of which are laid in Egypt, Switzer- 
land, and Spain respectively. The first, which bears the title 
* Unequally Yoked,” is chiefly occupied with the sorrows of two young 
women who marry natives of Egypt. Miss Jane Whately, than whom 
there could scarcely be a better authority on the subject, tells us in her 
preface that “ such mixed unions are much commoner than is generally 
supposed.” We doubt whether anything in the way of a book would 
act as a preventive against such marriages. The silly girls who make 
them do not read books, and if they did, would imagine that their case 
would be the one exception to the general rule. Apart from this, we 
have a graphic picture of Egyptian life. The two other stories are of 
inferior interest, the first being an ordinary didactic tale, which the 
writer might have placed in any country, just as well asin Switzerland ; 
the second, a story of the Protestant movement in Spain, wherein we 


The Talmud. By Joseph Barclay, LL.D. (John Murray.)—When the 
late Emmanuel! Deutsch wrote his famous article on the Talmud, he dealt 
with a subject about which most educated people had but the very vaguest 
ideas. He naturally presented in a favourable light the great literary 
work of his nation, and in a measure succeeded in rehabilitating it. Itg 
value was for a time as much exaggerated as it had been before unduly 
depreciated. Since then a reaction has taken place. We do not seq 
that Mr. Barclay has been other than fair in his treatment of the 
subject. On the whole, indeed, his view is unfavourable, « Speaking 
generally,” he says of the Talmud in his preface, “it hag 
proved injurious to those who have submitted to its authority, 
and bowed to the dictum that ‘the Bible is like water, the Mishna 
is like wine, and the Gemara is like spiced wine.’” It is very 
true that the New Testament has been very much obscured by the work 
of its interpreters, and that technical theology, whether of the Calvin. 
ist orthe Sacerdotal school, stands very far away from the New Testament, 
But there is nothing in the history or present condition of Christianity 
as regards the Scriptures quite like the position of the Talmud, This 
position, with its practical results, Dr. Barclay has examined with much 
care. A long residence in the East and great study gave him the op- 
portunity of doing so. He does not, on the one hand, pick out its weak. 
nesses for comment, nor does he so dress it up by judicious omissions 
that the whole appears other than it is. He gives us eighteen 
“ Mishna Treatises,” and in an appendix notes on some special 
subjects, such as “Modern Judaism,” “ The Jewish Feasts,” “ The 
Sanhedrim,” &c. 

Thalassa. By John James Wild. (Ward and Co.)—This is one of 
the works which embody some of the results of the expedition under. 
taken by H.M.S. ‘ Challenger.’ We believe the popular notion of the 
deep-sea bottom is that it resembles in its chief features the appearance 
of the land, having its mountains and valleys, its terraces, ravines, 
and plateaux. Geologists have conjectured—from inferences drawn, 
it is true, from theory, but a theory well-established—that the 
popular notion is a delusion, and that there is a striking difference 
between the character of the ocean basins and the land surface, but it 
has been left for the ‘Challenger’ expedition to fully establish the 
trath of this conjecture. The fact is, the large ocean basins consist for 
the most part, of extensive plateaux, upon which are being deposited 
the matter which will form the geological strata of a future continent, 
Mr. Wild has written an interesting account of the methods employed 
and the data obtained by the scientific staff, devoting particular 
attention to the temperature of the ocean, and has illustrated this part 
of his work by a series of numerous and well-executed maps. The 
inferences he draws are sound and important contributions to science; 
perhaps the ono most so is, that the absence of organic remains in a fors 
mation is not of itself an indication of the antiquity of the deposit. The 
dredge-net never brought up any remains of those large marine animals 
of which one would imagine some parts of the sea to be a vast 
graveyard, This fact alone is of the utmost importance to geologists, 
who may have to reconsider some of their conclusions, and is certainly 
a point in favour of the anti-evolutionists. 


Pretty Polly; a Farce in Fyttes. By G. Manville Fenn. (Tinsley 
Brothers.)—A “farce in fyttes” may be a happy idea, though it does 
not seem so to us; but when there are forty-one “ fyttes,” and these fill 
about eight hundred pages, and one does not get a laugh ont of the 
whole, we cannot say much for the execution. Surely laughter is the 
raison d’étre of a farce, but nothing that we have read of Pretty Polly (we 
will be quite honest, and own that we have not gone beyond two-fifths) 
produce even a smile. The book is supposed to give the ex 
perience and observation of a parrot, belonging to a maiden lady of a 
certain age in a provincial town. Its substance, if it has any substance, 
is a love-affair between a young doctor and the daughter of an older 
practitioner. It is possible that if this had been put by itself, if the 
parrot had been wholly omitted, and with it all the dull descriptions of 
servants entertaining friends without leave, drunken bachelors’ parties, 
and the like, a readable novelette might have been constructed. 





The Boy Colonists; or Eight Years of Colonial Life in Otago, New 
Zealand. (Simpkin and Marsball.)—This is evidently a picture drawn 
from life. It does not pretend to artistic character, or to literary 
excellence, excopt so far as being written in plain, grammatical English 
may go. This is quite as well. Even genuine exporiences are apt to lose 
| something of their verisimilitude when they are manipulated according 

to the practice customary in fiction. One may read here, in fact, what 

two lads, not differing very much from their fellows, nor destined to any 

extraordinary adventure, may expect to see and do in the colony ; this 

reservation only being made, the story terminates eleven years ago, and 
| that eleven years are not unlikely to make a very considerable change 
in the circumstances and prospects of a young country. 





Of the Magazines for June we have recoived :—Tinsley’s, Charing 


see the truth forcing its way into the mind of a young divinity student. | Cross, the Practitioner, the Victoria Magazine, Golden Hours, the 
In one point of view, this story would have been better without the intro- | Library Journal, the Sunday Magazine, Good Words, Leisure Hour, 
duction of the beautiful Aurora, who is sure to have, however unde- | the Nautical Magazine, Mission Life, Part 38 of Cussells’s Library of 


suppose, readers, even of the more serious class, will not be content 
without something of a love-story. 


servedly, some of the credit of Don Diego’s conversion, but then, we | English Literature, No. 80 of Men of Mark, and Myra’s Journal. Of 


} : s . ies . oe , 
| American magazines we have received :—Lippincott’s, Scribner’s Monthly, 


and the Penn Monthly. 
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Foo (@. A Ecclesiastical Polity of the New Testament, 8vo 
Kosmogonia, a Glance at the Old World, by Lake Elbe, 4to...(Simpkin & Co.) 7/6 


Leake (S. M.), Digest of the Law of Contracts, 8vo..... 





see.eesee(Daldy) 10/6 is one of the 


St &s 38/0 
(Stevens & Sons) all Chemists, 





VEGETABLE CHARCOAL 


best-known preventatives against all kinds of infectious 


diseases; it absorbs all —— in the stomach and bowels, thereby 
imparting a vigorous and 


ealthy tone to the whole system. Sold by 
in bottles, 2s, 4s, and 6s each.—Sole Manufacturer, J. L. 


BRAGG, 14 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, W. 














CHARCOAL BISCUITS. 


Children are speedily eradicated by the use of these 


Sold in tins, 1s, 2s, 4s, and 83 each. 














Lee-Hamilton (E.), Poems and Transcripts, CF BVO .......00.0000+ (W. Blackwood) 6/0 

Mayer (A. M.) and C. Barnard, Light, cr 8vo. (Macmillan) 2/6 

Montfort (L.), Broken Purposes, square (Jobson) 1/6 | ——— 

Nash (W.), Oregon, There and Back in 1877, cr 8vo. ill 7/6 RAGG’S 
National Church (The), cr 8vo . (Nimmo) 2/6 “ Worms in 
Nichol (J. D.), Manual of Book-keeping Simplified ...... (Central School Dépét) 2/0 Biscuits.” 
Our Dear Eva, or Christian Childhood, square.............ee-s00+- eevcesed (Partridge) 1/6 

Our Father's Will, being a Short History of the Text of the New Test. (Shaw) 2/6 

Outlines of Sermons on the Miracles and Parables of the Old Test. (Dickinson) 5/0 G’Ss 


Patrick (R. 


W.C.), Early Records Relating to Mining in Scotland...(Douglas) 32, 
(Rk in ot, 


0 
6 


B74? 


3l/ 





Pirkis (F. E.), In a World of His Own, 3 vols cr Svo 
Punch, Vol. 17, New Library Series, 4to .. 
Roberts (A.), Gossiping Guide to Wales, c 
Boe (E. P.), Near to Nature's Heart, 12mo0 





/ 


CAUTION.—The a 


These preparations are to be obtai 
World. 


CHARCOAL LOZENGES, 
Sold in Is Tins. 


d of all Chemists throughout the 





bove are J. L. B.'s only Charcoal Preparations. 








Russell (J. S.), Geometry in Modern Life, 8vo 
Russell (M.), Losing Game, cr 8vo 


(Simpkin & Co) 3/6 
(Simpkin & Co.) 1/6 





Sanderson, Thirteen Years among the Wild Beasts of India ...CW. H. Allen) 25/0 


Saxby (J. M.), Rock-bound, er 8vo. 


\ 





Scott (Sir W.), Poetical Works, Vol. 1, 8vo 





Scott (Sir W.), Rob Roy, Vol. 2, illust.,12mo 





Scott (Sir W.), Waverley Novels, Vol. 1, cr 8vo 





h 


Shakespeare's Lifé and Death of King John, by J. G. Fleay, 12mo ...(Collins) 
v 








Shields (C. W.), The Final Philosor 


ESSRS. JACKSON and GRAHAM, Estate and House 








. 0 
Tait (P. G.), Dynamics of a Particle, 4th edition, cr 8vo 


Talmage (T. de W.), Sermons, 6th Series, 12mo...... eeceeee 





Taylor (W. M.), Daniel the Provhet, 12mo... 





Taylor (W. M.), Elijah the Propnet, 12mo 





Tytler (S.), Summer Snow, 12mo 


Ure’s Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, &c., Vol. 4 (Supplement) (Longmans) 
(L 





Waddington (J.), Congregational History to 1850, 8vo 


Whitworth (W. A.), Choice and Chance, 3rd edition, cr 8vo..................(Bell) 


(W. Blackwood) 31/6 





Wilson (J.), Indian Caste, 8vo... 


Wright (C. R. A.), Metals, and their Chief Industrial Applications (Macmillan) 3/6 


(Simpkin & Co.) 2/0 Agents, beg to cali attention to Gentlemen desirous of Selling or Letting 
(Black) 8/6 | Property in Town or Country, as well as Gentlemen wishing to purchase or 
(Black) 2/6 | rent, tothe great facilities they possess for carrying out the views of each, and 
(M. Ward) 3/6 | respectfully solicit communications. Properties inspected, at simply traveliing 
1/6 | expenses being paid. Auctions, Valuations, Surveys, &v. Estate Agency 
..(Triibner) = Department, 37 and 38 Oxford Street, London, W. 
r ian) 12/ 
esses -seeeeeee (Nicholson) 2/0 Now ready, in 8vo, price 10s, cloth. 
Gien ae | . PITAPHS of the CATACOMBS; or, Christian Inscriptions 
(M. Ward) 2/0 in Rome during the First Four Centuries. By the Rev. J. Spencer 
42/0 | NorTHcors, D.D., Canon of Birmingham, Author of “ Roma Sotterranea (of which 
15/0 | ® New Edition is in the press), and of “A Visit to the Roman Catacombs,” a 
= 6/0 | Popular Abridgment, price 4s. 


London: LONGMANS and Co. 











TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “ THE SPECTATOR.” 
Yearly. 


yearly. 
£1 8 6......014 3......0 7 2 


Including postage to any part of the United 

Kingdom ... ooo ooo ooo oe 

Including postage to any part of America, 
France, Germany, India, China (vid South- 


HE NATIVE 


Half- Quarterly. 
rl 




















ALLIANCE with the BRITISH GOVERNMENT: 
ont a Notice of the Mediatised aud Minor States. By Colonel G. B. MALLEson, 


COLONEL MALLESON on the NATIVE STATES of INDIA. 
In One Volume, in 8vo, with Six Maps, price 15s. 


in SUBSIDIARY 


an Historical Sketch, 


STATES of INDIA 


“ Colonel Malleson is recognised as one of the masters of Indian history; and 
his acquaintance with the past vicissitudes as well as the actual state of the feu- 


n could not be easily surpassed.’'—7imes, June 10. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 








ampton) ... ose exe ose ooo oe 110 6......015 8......0 7 8 
Including postage to India, &c. (vid Brindisi)... 114 8......017 4......0 8 § | datory States of Hindosta 
SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. | ON 
OUTSIDE PaGE, TWELVE GUINEAS. d 
Page £10 10 0| Narrow Column £310 0 
Half-Page 5 5 0| Half-Column . 115 6 
Quarter-Page ......ccccccrsresseees - 212 6] Quarter-Colum 017 0] serious Languages. 


Six lines and under, 5s, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words), 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 


Subscriptions, £3 a yea 





DON LIBRARY, 12 St. James's Square, London. 


Founded 1841 


PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PaEsIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, > 
This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 


r, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26, 


Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members, Reading-rooms 
open from Ten to half-past Six. 


Prospectus on application. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 








OLLEGE HOME 
FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 


ALVERN COLLEGE— 
The NEXT TERM will begin on MONDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 23rd. 


URATE WANTED, for Whittington, 
near Lichfleld. Single. In full Orders. Views, 
moderate. Stipend, liberal.—Address: Rev. Hon. G. 

B. LEGGE, Whittington, Lichfield. 
SCHOOL, 


LENHEIM HO 














HOUSE 
EADING. 
Conducted by the Misses BUCKLAND. For pro- 
Spectus,applytothe Principals, 
OWER-STREET SCHOOL for 
J GIRLS.—The HALF-TERM begins on THURS- 


DAY, JUNE 18. For prospectus and further par- 
ticulars, apply at 80 Gower Street. 


thee TENHAM SCHOOL, Tottenham. 
—Modern Languages and Science receive 

Special attention. Inclusive Fees, £100 and £120 per 

Sater to Rev. A. R. ABBOTT, B.A., Head 
aster. 


NOLLEGE of ST. PAUL, Stony 

Stratford.—SCHOLARSHIPS—The Examina- 

tion for these Scholarships is unavoidably postponed 

till July 9th. Application should be made to the 
WARDEN before July Ist. 


RADFORD GIRLS’ GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL.—WANTED, at the Michaelmas 

term, a LADY experienced in class-teaching, and 
holding Good Certificates, as HEAD ASSISTANT- 
TEACHER. Must be fully qualifled to teach thorough 
English and Mathematics to an advanced class. 
Salary not less than £120.—Apply to Miss PORJER, 
Girls’ Grammar School, Bradford. 











ETTES COLLEGE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS.—FOUR of £60 per annum. Age of 
Candidates, 11 to 15. Competition in July. 
Apply for particulars to HEAD MASTER, Fettes 
College, Edinburgh. 


N EXHIBITIONER at OXFORD 
desires an ENGAGEMENT for the LONG 
VAUATION as TUTOR, either at Home or Abroad. 
English, Classics, and Mathematics for Junior Boys. 
—Address, “ L. W. F.,” care of Messrs. Sampson Low 
and Co., 188 Fleet Street, London, EU. 
OSSALL SCHOOL. — TEN 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (£40 and £204 
year) to be competed for July 2. Ages, under 14} and 
15}. Candidates examined at Rossal! or Oxford, as 
preferred, in Classics or Mathematics. Apply Rev. 
the HEAD MASTER, Rossall School, Fleetwood. 





N EXPERIENCED JOURNALIST 
is open to an Engagement to EDIT or 
MANAGE a NEWSPAPER. Highest references. 
Address, “* JOURNALIST,” care of Mr. R. Watson, 
Contractor for Advertisements, 74 Fleet Street, E UO. 


I ADIES’SCHOOL.—To be DISPOSED 
_4 of,a First-class Old-Established Ladies’ School, 
in the North of England, in a most delightful and 
salubrious neighbourhood. The House is large and 

dious, of imposing appearance, standing in its 
own beautiful, well-wooded grounds. Has been con 
ducted with considerable success and prout for several 
years, by the present and preceding Principals of the 
Establishment, the Lady now retiring baving also 
secured a competency. First-rate references can be 
given to persons of the highest respectability and 
position. ‘This is an opportunity rarely to be met with 
for persons baving abilities, aud possessed of mo erate 
pecuniary resources. Masters of superior talents 
attend the School —Applications be made to 








to 


“ B. H.,” care of Messrs. R. F. WHITE and SON, 33 
Fleet Street, E.C. 


YXETER HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 

—An ASSISTANT-MISTRESS will be required 

for the above School in SEPTEMBER. Salary to 
commence at £120. 

Applications and copies of testimonials should be 
sent without delay to the Head Mistress, Miss HALL, 
Larkbeare, Exeter. 

ETROPOLITAN HOSPITAL SUN- 
i DAY FUND.—Patron : Her Majesty the Queen. 
HOSPITAL SUNDAY, June 30th, 1875. Cheques 
crossed Bank of England and P.O.O. made payable to 
the Secretary, Mr. Heury N. Custance, should be sent 


to the Mansion House. 
K GYPTIAN UALL, MANSION 

‘4 HOUSE.—A MEETING will be held on WED- 
N&sDAY, June 19th, at 3 o'clock, for the Encourage- 
ment of Provident Habits in all Ulasses. The Earl of 
Suarrespery, K.G., in the Chair, Miss EmILy 
FAITHFULL will give an a idress on “ The Extravagance 
of Modern Life, its Cause and Care"’ Thomas Hughes, 
Esq., Q.C., several Members of Parliament and Clergy- 
men will address the Meeting 


NHINA FAMINE RELIEF FUND, 
35 Nicholas Lane, Lombard Street, E.O. 

Sir RutHerroro Avcock, K.U.B., Chairman of the 
Committee. 

Amount of CONTRIBUTIONS already received, 
£18,026 7s. 9d. Tne Famine in China continues to 
prevail with unabated severity. The following tele- 
gram, dated June 6th, has been received from the 
Committee of the Famine Rehef Fund in Shanghai 
* Distress must increase until October. A huadred 
thousand families are receiving relief. Tuis Com- 
mittee is trying to support them till the harvest is 
available. Uur means are exhausted. 

Contributions may be paid to Messrs. OOUTTS and 
CO., 59 Strand, W.C., or to the Rev. ARNOLD FOSTER, 
B.A., Hon. Secretary, at the Agra Bank, 36 Nicholas 
Lane, £.0. 
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G ROSVENOR GALLERY.— 
SUMMER EXHIBITION, OPEN DAILY, 
from 9 a.m. ‘until 6 p.m. Admission Is. 


NSTITUTE of PAINTERS in WATER 
COLOURS.—The FORTY-FOURTH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION is now open, from nine till dusk. 


Admission 1s, Catalogue 6d.—Gallery, 53 Pall Mall. 
H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.— 

The SIEGE of TROY has been reproduced, 
with new Scenery and Effects; rendered by Mr. 
Lin Rayne, supported by an efficient staff.—The 
OHEMISTRY of the SUN, by Professor Pepper.— 
OLAY and the POTTER, by Professor Gardner.— 
MODERN GUNS and PROJECTILES, by Mr. J. L. 
King.—CLEOPATRA'S NEEDLE, by Mr. W. R. May. 
—BULGARIA, by Mr. E. Wilkie —Dr. SAMUEL 
JOHNSON and his FRIENDS, by Dr. Aveling.— 
The TELEPHONE, the OXY-HYDROGEN MICKO- 
SCOPE, and TORPEDOES, by Mr. King —HAYLING 
ISLAND, Where It Is and All About It, by Mr. J. L. 
King.—Admission to the whole, 1s; Schools and 
Children under ten, 64; Reserved Stalls (including 
admission), 2s 6d. Open at 12 and 7, Carriages at 5 
and 10. 


LFRACOMBE HOTEL. 
SITUATION UNRIVALLED. 

CLIMATE EQUABLE and AIR BRACING. 
___ ACCOMMODATION PERFECT. 


JLFRACOMBE HOTEL. 
EXCELLENT dk and CHOICE WINES. 
MODERATE CHARG 
ACCESSIBLE by WAIL STEAMER or COACH. 
Tariff on application to T. W. HUSSEY, Manager, 
Ilfracombe, North Devon. 


H(@NIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 

Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 
I DANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFTS 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
South Australia, Bills negotiated and collected. 
Money received on deposit at agreed rates. Apply at 


the Offices, 54 wat Broad Street, E.O 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE OFFICE, New Bridge Street, 
Blackfriars. Instituted 1696. 
The OLDEST Insurance Office in the world. 
The WHOLE of the PROFITS are divided amongst 
the Policy-holders. 
Applications for Agencies are inyited from persons 
of influence. 


ARIS EXHIBITION. 
Special arrangements for bo nrg - the 
Exhibition have been made b 
RAILWAY en ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


roviding against 
ACCIDENT BY 


























AILWAY OR STEAMBOAT 
During the Journey to PARIS and back. 

A Premium of ONE SHILLING Insures £1,000 if 
Killed, or £6 per week if laid up by Injury during 
the Double Journey. 

POLICIES AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
may also be effected for One, Three. or Twelve 
Months, on moderate terms. 

Apply at the Booking-Offices 4 i Southern 

Railways, or at 
Head Office: 64 GORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Fleet Street, London. 

Invested Assets on December 31, 1877... £5, -~ 045 

Income for the year 1877 .... 4,597 

Amount paid on death to December last 11 a8 820 

Aggregate reversionary bonuses hither- 

to allotted .....006 cooee 5,523,138 

The expenses of management (including commis- 
mission) are only about 43 per cent. on the annual 
income. 

ATTENTION is especially directed to the revised Pro- 
spectus of the Society; to the new rates of Premium 
adopted, which are materially lower for young lives 
than heretofore; to the new conditions as to extended 
limits of free travel and residence ; and to the reduced 
rates of extra premium. 

Prospectus and form of Proposal will be sent on 
application. 








| AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
79 PALL MALL. For LIvVEs ONLY. ESTAB- 
LISHED 1807. 
Net Premiums and Interest ........¢000:000. £396,818 
Accumulated Funds ..........c0-scseseees «eee £3,083,281 
Also a Subscribed Capital ‘of more than £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at 
! ja Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 
| free. 
_ GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and d Secretary. 
HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON 
and GLOBE INSURANOE OOMPANY. 
FIRE, LIFE, and ANNUITIES. 
1 Dale Street, Liverpool; Cornhill, London. 
Total Invested Funds ., evsesseses £5,814,367 
soseevee £1,052,465 
ecco 235.340 





Fire Premiums, a. rn 








Life do. 
Interest on Investments.........00048 249,906 
Total Annual Income ..... evesses £1,537,711 


Under the New Series of Life Policies, the Assured 
are entitled to Four-fifths of the Profits of the Parti- 
cipating Class. 

Non-Bonus Policies at moderate rates. 

Fire Insurances upon equitable terms. 

For the Prospectus and last Report of the Directors, | 
apply as above, or to any of the Agents of the Oom- 


pany. 
*,* Fire Renewal Premiums falling due at Mid- 
summer should be paid within fifteen days therefrom. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserved fund, £325,000. 

The Corporation graut drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Cape Town, Colombo, 
Durban, Foochow, Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, 
Mauritius, Melbourne, Point de Galle, Port Eliza- 
beth, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, aud Yokohama, on 
terms which may be ascertained at their office. They 
also issue circular notes for the use of travellers by 
the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected | 
with India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the | 
same, the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, 
&c., and the effecting of remittances between the 
above-named dependencies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, | 1878. 








AMERICAN CENTENNIAL. 
PRIZE MEDAL. 

RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 

“A most delicious and valuable article.”— 


Standard. 
“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”—Food, 
Water, and Air,edited by Dr. Hassall. 


RY’S EXTRACT of COCOA. 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 
articles of diet. 
“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 
the superfluous oil." —Foed, Water, and Air, edited by 
Dr. Hassall. 








TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL 
awarded to J. S. FRY and SO} SONS. 
7. LAZENBY and SON’S P S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the PICKLES, SAUCES, and 
CONDIMENTS so long and favourably distinguished 
by their name, beg to remind the Public that every 
article prepared by them is guaranteed as entirely 
Onadulterated. —92 Wigmore Street, Oavendish 
Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square); and 
18 Trinity Street, London, S.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 

ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 

pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the label used 
890 many years, signed, “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 





REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 
in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing,and in- 
vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 








LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


(Empowered by Act of Parliament.) 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 





TRUSTE 


The Right Hon. the LORD CHANCELLOR. 

The Right Hon. LORD HATHERLEY 

The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, Lord ome Justice, O.P. 
JAMES PARKER DEANE, Esq., Q.0., 

ROBERT BAYLY FOLLE’ TT, » Esq. ce Sale Master in Chancery. 


FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, 
WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 


q 





ne POSITION on Ist January, 1878:— 
£4,821,000 | Annual Revenue.,...... 
655,000 | Assurance Fund....... 


Existing Assurances., vee 
Reversionary Bonus thereon . 
Assurance Claims 

and Bonus Paid 


oer eeeeeererenereree 


3,008,000 





£220,000 
1,682,695 
1,000,000 


Cer eee eee eeeneeereteneeseeeeeee 





oeeereeeee 


Share Capital, fully subscribed....,... 
(Paid-up, £160,000.) 


SECURITY.—Higher reserves against policy liabilities are maintained by the Institute of Actuaries’ 
Tables of Mortality, which are employed by this Society, than by any other in recognised use. (See Government 


Schedules.) 


BONUS.—Nine-tenths of the total Profits divisible every five years amongst the Assured. The recent 


division averaged £34 per £1,000 policy. 


Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full information will be forwarded on 


application to 


E, 


A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


BPAND & Co-s OWN SAUCE, 





Sours, PRESERVED PROVISION Ss, 
and 





ca nani, 
tame and GAME PIES; also, 





Saisie 
— of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





‘([URTLE so UP, and J JI ELLY, and other 





for 


. ccs INVALIDs, 


| CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
| MAYFAIR, W. 








JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS, 


Sold by all Stationers throughout the world. 


PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY (Limited), 


| PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
| 1876. JURORS’ AWARD : 
| VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOUR, AND 
GOOD SPIRIT.” 

This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be em 
| principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is Was 





to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases 


| CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY (Limited), 
MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK, 


MORSON & SON’S 
PREPARATIONS OF PEPSINE FOR 
INDIGESTION, 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDIOAL 
PROFESSION, 








PEPSINE POWDER, in 1 oz. bottles, 4s per oz, 
PEPSINE WINE, at 3s, 5s, and 9s per Bottle. 
PEPSINE LOZENGES, at 2s 6d and 4s 6d per 
Bottle. 
— GLOBULES, at 2s, 38 6d, and 6s 64 per 
tle. 





Sold by all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 


T. MORSON and SON, 
SOUTHAMPTON LONDON. SQUARE 


FOR BLANCMANGE, PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, 
CHILDREN'S AND INVALIDs’ Diet, 
AND ALL THE USES OF ARROWROOT. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


HAS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, 
And is Distinguished 
FOR UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 
VIOLET AND MILLEFLEUR POWDER, 
FOR THE 
TOILET AND NURSERY. 


Universally admired for its Purity and Exquisite 
Fragrance. 


Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 








CERTIFICATES OF EFFICIENCY AND PURITY, 

From the First Analytical Chemists of the day, will 

be forwarded on application to 93 Upper Thames 

Street, London, and in futare will be issued with every 
packet sold by us. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Pvure Bioop. 
— When the blood is pure, its circulation per- 
fect, and the nerves in good order, we are well. These 
Pills possess a marvellous power in securing thes 
great secrets of health, by purifying, regulating, and 
strengthening fluids and solids. Holloway’s Pills can 
be confidently recommended to all persons suffering 
from disordered digestion, or worrie d by nervous 
fancies or neuralgic pains. They correct acidity and 
heartburn, dispel sick headache, quicken the action of 
the liver, and act as alteratives andi gentle aperients. 
The weak and delicate may take them without fear. 
Holloway’s Pills are eminently serviceanle to invalids 
of irritable constitution, as they raise the action of 
every organ to its natural standard, and universally 
exercise a calming and sedative influence. 
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PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


4 
Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 
57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON (immediately opposite the British Museum), 
Has obtained Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent for his perfectly painless system of adapting 
(Prize Medal London and Paris) 
Artificial Teeth by Atmospheric Pressure. 
PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE, 
Ser eg 

My DEAR Str,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the con- 
Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear 
btained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pain- 


In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name. S. G. HUTCHINS, 
By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 





struction of my 

that you have 0 

less Dentistry. 
To G. H. Jones, Esq. 


OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 


WALL LIGHTS AND LusTRES FOR GAS AND CANDLES. CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
DUPLEX LAMPS, fitted with Patent Extinguisher. 


KEROSENE and OTHER OILS of the finest quality. 


TABLE GLASS of ALL KINDS and NEWEST DESIGNS. 
MINTON’S and WORCESTER PORCELAIN and STONE CHINA. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 


BIRMINGHAM: MANUFACTORY & SHOW-ROOMS, BROAD STREET. 
LONDON: SHOW-ROOMS, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 








EXPIRATION OF LEASE, REMOVAL TO OTHER PREMISES. 


FREDERICK EDWARDS & SON 


Beg to announce that in consequence of the approaching Expiration of the Lease of their Premises in Great 
Marlborough Street and of their intending Removal to other premises, their well selected Stock of WOOD 
CHIMNEY - PIECES, GRATES, STOVES, FENDERS, TILE SLABS, 
STANDARDS, and FIRE-IRONS is now offered for sale, subject to a liberal discount from 
the regular cash prices. 

They beg to add that the terms offered have no application whatever to their regular Manufactures, the 
Prices of which are given in their printed Lists. These will continue to be manufactured and supplied at 
Cash Prices as heretofore. 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
ABSTERGENT, EMOLLIENT, DULCIFYING. 


WRIGHT’S COAL-TAR SOAP. 


A SINE QUA NON FOR THE TOILETTE, NURSERY, AND SHAVING. 














Its salutiferous qualities are recognised by and enforced by the emphatic re dation of Mr. JAMES 
StTartin, of 17 Sackville Street, W., Surgeon to St. John’s Hospital for Diseases of the Skin; the late Mr. 
JAMES STARTIN, of Savile Row; Dr. McUall Anderson, Woodside Crescent, Glasgow ; and the other leading 
Members of the Profession. 


TO BE HAD OF ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS. 
HEALTHY SKIN AND GOOD COMPLEXION. 


PEARS’S TRANSPARENT SOAP 


IS THE BEST FOR THE 
TOILET, NURSERY, AND SHAVING. 
Recommended in the Journal of Cutaneous Medicine, by the Editor, 
MR. ERASMUS WILSON, F.B.S. 


USED BY THE ROYAL FAMILY, 
And Sold by Chemists and Perfumers everywhere. 


THE NE W TONIC. 


R PURE IRON and OXYGEN, 
without AOID. 


B R A V A S 


‘4 Has all the good effects of Iron, without producing constipation, disturbing the digestion, or staining the 
teeth.” See the Lancet, June 9, 1877, British Medical Journal, March 3, 1877, and the whole Medical Press. 


BRAVAIS’ DIALYSED IRON is 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, in Bottles in portable Card Cases, with Drop Measure complete. 











F CE 





Pamphlets, with full Particulars, and Prices, post free on application to 


BRAVAIS and CO.'S LONDON OFFICE, 8 IDOL LANE, E.C. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 








FINEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING STOOK 
FOR SOUPS, MADE DISHES AND 
SAUCES. 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 





CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, 


OUIDA’S NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, in 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


FRIENDSHIP. 





By OUIDA. 

CueaP Epition.—Crown 8y¥o, red cloth extra, 5s each. 

OUIDA’S NOVELS. 
HELD in BONDAGE. PUCK. 
STRATHMORE. FOLLE-FARINE. 
OHANDOS. DOG of FLANDERS 
UNDER TWO FLAGS. PASCAREL. 
IDALIA. TWO WOODEN SHOES. 
TRICOTRIN. SIGNA. 
CECIL CASTLE-| INa WINTERCITY. 


MAINE'S GAGE. 


NEW NOVEL by JAMES PAYN. 
SECOND EDITION, 2 vols. 8vo, illustrated, 21s. 


B Y PROXY. 


By JAMES PAYN, Author of “ Walter's Word,” &c. 
With 12 Llustrations by Arthur Hopkins. 


“One of the most racy and entertaining of English 
novels.” —J//ustrated London News. 


Mr. WILKIE COLLINS'S NEW NOVEL. 
BELGRAVIA for JUNE contains 
the First Chapters of a New Serial 


ARIADNE. 





Story, entitled th HAUNTED 
HOTEL: a Mystery of Modern 
Venice, by WILKIE COLLINS, 


illustrated by Arthur Hopkins. 
NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “The NEW 
REPUBLIC.” 
In the press, crown 8yo, cloth extra, 38 6d. 


The NEW PAUL and VIRGINIA; 


or, Positivism on an Island. By W. H. MALLOCK, 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


BY STREAM and SEA: a Book for 
Wanderers and Anglers. By WILLIAM SENIOR 
(“ Red-Spinner™). 

“ Mr. Senior has long been known as an interesting 
and original essayist. He is a keen observer, a con- 
fessed lover of ‘the gentle sport,’ and combines with 
a fine picturesque touch a quaint and efficient humour. 
All these qualities come out in a most attractive man- 
ner in this delightful volume......[t is pre-eminently a 
bright and breezy book, full of nature and odd, out-of- 
the way references...... We can conceive of no better 
book for the holiday tour or the seaside."—NVoncon- 
Sormist. 





Now ready, with 150 Lllustrations, One Shilling. 


ACADEMY NOTES, 1878. With 
One Hundred and Fifty [llustrations, mostly by 
the Artists. Edited by HeNry BLACKBURN. 





Now ready, profusely illustrated, One Shilling. 


GROSVENOR NOTES, 1878. With 


numerous Illustrations, many from Sketches 
by the Artists. Edited by Henry BLACKBURN. 


NEW VOLUMES of the PICCADILLY NOVELS. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s each, Cheaper E:litions of 


DEAR LADY DISDAIN. By Justin 


McCartny, Author of “ Miss Misanthrope.” 


LINLEY ROCHFORD. By Justin 


McCartTHy. 
OLYMPIA. By R. E. Francillon. 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Coloured Llustrations 
and Maps, 24s. 


A HISTORY of the RIFLE BRIGADE 


(the Prince Consort's Own), formerly the 95th. 
By Sir Writram H. Cops, formerly Lieutenant, 
Rifle de. 








Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 


BRILLAT -SAVARIN’S GASTRO- 
NOMY as a FINE ART; or, the Science of Good 
Living. A Translation of the “ Physiologie du 
Gott ” of Brillat-Savarin. With an Introduction 
and Explanatory Notes by R. E. ANDeRson, M.A. 


One vol. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 9s. 


GILBERT’S (W. S.) ORIGINAL 
PLAYS: “A Wicked World,” “ Charity,” ** The 
Palace of Truth,” “ Pygmalion,” “ Trial by Jury,’ 
&e. 

“ His workmanship is in its way perfect; it is very 
sound, very even, very well sustained, and excellently 
balanced throughout.”—Obdserver. 


Sma!! Svo, cloth limp, with Illustrations, 2s 6d. 


The HOUSE of LIFE: Human 
Physiology, with its Applications to the Preserva- 
tion of Health. For Use in Classe-, and Popular 

. With numerous [llustrations. By Mrs. 
F. Fenwick MILLER. 


Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Maps and Illustrations, 18s. 


YACHTING in the ARCTIC SEAS; or, 
Notes of Five Voyages of Sport and Discovery in 
the Neighbourhood of Spitzbergen and Novaya 
Zemlya. By James Lamont, F.RGS. With 
numerous full-page [Illustrations by Dr. Livesay. 








CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 
HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 





Conversations with M. Thiers, 
M. GUIZOT, and other DISTINGUISHED 
PERSONS, during the SECOND EMPIRE. By 
the Jate Nassau W. SENIOR. Edited by his 
Daughter, M. CO. M. Simpson. 2 vols. Svo, 30s. 


Memoirs of Lady Chatterton; 
with some Passages from her Diary. By E. 
HENEAGE DERING. 1 vol. Svo, 15s, 

“Mr. Dering may be congratulated on having 
furnished a graceful epilogue to the story of an in- 
teresting life.”"—Athenzum, 


A Legacy: being the Life and 


Remains of JOHN MARTIN, Schoolmaster and 
Poet. Written and Edited by the Author of 
“JOHN HALIFAX.” 2 vols., with Portrait, 21s. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Caleb Booth’s Clerk. By Mrs. 


G. Linnxvs Banks, Author of “ The Manchester 





Man,” &c. 3 yols. 
Margery Travers. By Miss 
BEWICKE. 3 vols. 


“A well and artistically told story. The characters 
are true to nature; the dialogue is fresh and lively.” 
—Court Journal. 


Brother Gabriel. By M. Betham- 
Epwarps, Author of * Kitty,” “ Bridget,” &c. 3 vols. 


“A remarkable novel, worthy of Miss Edwards's 
reputation.” —Sunday Times. 


Both in the Wrong. By Mrs. 


JOHN KENT SPENDER. 3 vols. 
“The tone of this novel is pleasant and healthy, 
and it is written with care."—Pall Mall Gazette. 


The Hazard of the Die. 
Mrs. ALFRED W.HuNT. 3 vols. 
“ An exceptionally delightful novel.”"—Zzaminer. 
The Primrose Path. By Mrs. 
OLIPHANT, Author of * Chronicles of Carlingford,” 
&c. 3 vols. [Just ready. 
Second Edition, oblong 4to, price 5s, cloth; postage, 6d. 
SYNOPTICAL HISTORY of 
ENGLAND; with the Contemporaneous 
Sovereigns and Events of General History. By L. C. 
Bort, Barrister, Author of ‘A Summary of English 
History.”. 

‘It is likely to be so useful. that we should be glad 
to see the author extend his plan to the histories of 
other countries.”—Spectator. 

“It forms probably the most comprehensive and 
compact manual of English history ever published.”"— 
Morning Post. 

“The Synoptical History stands alone It should 
certainly be used in every school of any pretensions.” 
—London Quarterly Review. 

“We have never seen a better compendium of 
history.” —Daily News. 

Crossy Lockwoop and OCo., 7 
Court, London. 


A7ORKS on EYE _ DISEASES, 
Illustrations, 2s 6d each. 

The CURE of CATARACT, and other EYE 
AFFEOTIONS. 

IMPAIRMENT or LOSS of VISION from SPINAL 
CONCUSSION or SHOCK. 

By Jabez Ho0aG, Consulting Surgeon to the Royal 
Westminster Ophthalmic Hospital, &c 

London: BAILLIERE and Co.,20 King 
Strand. 


Just published, 13th Edition, price 3s 6d, crown 8vo. 
TREATISE on NERVOUS 
EXHAUSTION, and the Diseases induced by it. 

By HvuGn CAMPBELL, M.D., Licentiate of the Royal 
College of Physicians. 
London: H. RENSHAW, 356 Strand. 





Stationers’ Hall 








‘William Street, 





Sixth Edition, post free, One Shilling. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Treatise 
on the only Successful Method of Curing this 
Disease. By Ropert G. Watts, M.D., M.BR.C.S., 
L.S.A., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W. 
London: C. MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 

Fleet Street. ‘ 


HE HOLY FAMILY. Sacred Melodies. 
Arranged by W. H. CALLCOTT, for the Piano- 
forte. Solos complete in Twelve Books, 5s each; 
Duets, 6s each ; ad lib. accompaniment for flute, violin, 
and violoncello, ls each. Each Book freeat half-price 
in stamps.—N.B. This Work may also be had in four 
vols. as Solos, cluth, gilt edges, price 128 each net. 


ToORGANISTS. Third Edition. HOPKINS 
and Dr. RIMBAULT’S Great WORK on the CON- 
STRUCTION of the ORGAN. New Edition, with 
many Additions, 636 pp. Price £1 lls 6d, postage 
free. ‘The book stands alone of its kind, and cannot 
fail to meet with increasing demand.”"—Vide Ji/ustrated 
London News.—" Altogether one of the most generally 
interesting of technical works that we could name."— 
Vide Graphic.—London: ROBEKT COOKS and Co., New 
Burlington Street. a... | Semanal eS 


Scaed 








| 


| and the value of the book (which is a handsome volume 


{ 





| 
| represented to us without comment or apology, justas 


| should be the book of the season."—City Press. 


DR. SMILES’S NEW BOOK. 


SECOND EDITION, NOW READY. 


In demy 8vo, cloth, with Portrait etched by P. Rajon, 
after G. F. Watts, R.A., price 16s (postage 1s 2d). 


GEORGE MOORE, 
Merchant and Philanthropist. 


By SAMUEL SMILES, 
Author of “ Self-Help,’ “ Lives of the Engineers,’ &€. 


“The charm of the biography is that the man is 


he appeared to his associates."— Saturday Review. 

* We believe that Mr. Smiles could make any bio- 
graphy which he chose to write interesting, but he has 
not here the merit of writing a pleasant book on a 
barren subject. The subject is one which might have 
inspired a less gifted and less sympathetic biographer 
than the author of the ‘ Life of George Stephenson.’ ” 
—Standard. 

‘*We owe to Dr. Smiles a biography of him, pub- 
lished by Messrs. Routledge, which is as interesting 
and instructive as could well be imagined. It also 
contains a portrait of him which will be acceptable to 
many readers. ‘This handsomely printed memoir 


“ Will be the greatest literary success of this present 
year.”—Bell’ s Messenger. 
“ Dr. Smiles has executed his task with great skill, 


of over 500 pages) is much enhanced by a thoroughly 
artistic portrait by Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A., etched by 
Rajon."—Carlisle Journal, 





GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, 
Broadway, Ludgate Hill. 





This day is published. 
POEMS AND TRANSCRIPTS. 
By EUGENE LEE-HAMILTON. 
Crown §8vo, 6s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 





Just published, demy 8vo, 500 pp., price 12s. 


THE CHIEF ACTORS IN THE 
PURITAN REVOLUTION. 


By PETER BAYNE, M.A. 








London: JAMES CLARKE and CO.,13 and 14 Fleet 
treet. 


MYSTERY OF PAIN, DEATH, & SIN, 
AND DISCOURSES IN 
REFUTATION OF ATHEISM. 


BY THE REV. CHARLES VOYSEY. 
Price 7s. 





WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C.; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 


URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 


WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
OARPET manatees 8 5 TO THE ROYAL 


AMILY, 
85 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION M&vALs, 1851, 1862, and DuBLin, 1868. 





F 


FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in Oue Piece. 


UDDEN MOURNING.— 

Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to 
any part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers , 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders, They take with them Uresses and Mil- 
linery, besides materials at ls per yard and upwards 
to cut from the piece, al] marked in plain figures, and 
at the same price as if purchased at the Lundon 
General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street 
Reasonable estimates also given for houseuold mourn- 
ing at a great saving to large or small families. 

JAY’ 





The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
Regent Street, W. 


ISHER’S GLADSTONE 


The PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
The PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHERS STEEL-BANVED, SULID-LEATHEB 
POR'tMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S VRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST FREE. 188 STRAND, 





BAG. 


, . “ There’s no sweeter Tobacco comes 
ILLS’ from Virginia, and no better brand | 
than the * THREK OASTLES.’"—Vide | 


“ THREE “The Virginians.” 
Sold only in Packets and CASTLES.” 


Name and Trade Mark of 





Cigarettes, protected by the 
W. D. and H. 0. WILLS, Bristol and London. 


ee 


THE LATE WILLIAM CULLEN 
BRYANT. 





NOTICE.—The POETICAL WORKS 
of the lae WILLIAM CULLEN Bry. 
ANT are issued in two forms :—The larger 
Edition, with red lines, 24 illustrations and 
portrait, cloth extra, gilt leaves, 7s Gd. Also 
a cheaper Edition, small crown 8vo, with 
Srontispiece, 3s Gd. 


London: C. KEGAN PAUL and CO, 
1 Paternoster Square. 


PICCADILLY. 
Na. 5. Price Sixpence. 


CONTAINS 


THE PICCADILLY LECTURES ON MORALS AND MANNERS 
BREAKFAST YARNS. . , 
SToryY OF CLEOPATRA'S NEEDLE. 

ISABEL SELPERTON. By the Ear! of Desart. 

THE GOLDEN CALF. 

Socrety Gossip, RACING Norss, &c. 


E. J. FRANOIS and CO., Wine-Office C 
and at all Newsagents and Bookstalls. 


rl “A ‘yrn, . pS «Cee - 
HE EXPOSITOR is a publication of 
sterling value.”—Spectator. “Good and sug- 
gestive in a very high degree."—Literary Churchman 
“Continues its very useful function of presenting 
papers on religious and Scriptural subjects of diff- 
culty, complexity, or special interest.”"—G@uardian 
Monthly, 1s, post free. Vols. I. to VI. may now be 
had, price 7s 6d each. These volumes constitute g 
library of valuable explanatory papers on the more 
difficult themes, passages, and Books of Scripture, by 
the most eminent Biblical scholars. 
London: Hopper and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster 


ourt, E.C.; 





or 


Row. 
ae pin SUFFRAGE JOURNAL, 
Edited by Lypia E. Becker. This Journal, 
published monthly, contains full Information of the 
Progress of the Movement for removing the Electora] 
Disabilities of Women. 
London: Messrs. TRUBNER and Co., Paternoster Row. 
Can be obtained at the Office of the National Society 
for Women's Suffrage, Central Committee, 64 Bernerg 
Street, Oxford Street. Price 1d, or Is 6d per annum. 


IEWS inthe FRENCH EXHIBITION 

—See the BUILDER of THIS WEEK (44, or by 
post 44d), for Views of the Sevres Stand; the New 
Fire Brigade Stat‘on, Southwark, &c.; Proceedings 
of the Architectural Congress; Mural Decoration; 
Fireproof Construction; Testing Materials; the 
Natural-History Museum ; Jubilee of the Engineers; 
Preservation of Iron; Carlisle Bridge, &c.—46 Cather- 
ine Street, and all Newsmen. 


TMPHE “CATHOLIC GAZETTE," 

Price 1d, is PUBLISHED every WEDNESDAY. 

It advocates Philosophic Radicalism amongst Catholics, 
8 Salisbury Court, E.O. 





‘te TORS should write for my 
CATALOGUE, gratis on application. Curious 
Old China, Worcester, Chelsea, and Bow figures, Blue 
and White, of rare merit. and other Oriental China; 
Autograph Letters of Dr. Samuel Johnson, Mr. Piozzi, 
Garrick, and others; First Editions of Dickens, 
Thackeray, Charlotte Brouté; Etchings by J. Callot, 
Early Caricatures, by George Cruikshank. 

Mr. BEDFORD, Fine-Art Agent, 26 Change Alley, 
Cornhill, E C. 


I INAHAN’S LL WHISKY. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISEIES. 











Pure mild, mellow, delicious, and most whole- 
some. Universally recommended by the Medical 
Profession. Dr. HASSALL says:—The Whisky 
is soft, mellow and pure, well matured, and of very 
excellent quality.” 





20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, W. 


ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. arethe 
largest holders of Whisky inthe World. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profossion in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and expor- 
tation, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUN VILLE and CO., Royal Lrish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.C. 
In consequence of Spurious [mitations of 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which signature is placed on every bottle of 
ee ee ee SAUCE, 
and without which none is genuine. Sold 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; Crosses 
and BLACKWELL, London; and Export Oilmen gener- 
ally. Retail by dealers in sauces throughout the 
world. 
\ENTLEME. desirous of having thei® 
Linens dressed to perfection should supply thelr 
Laundresses with che 
«GLENFIELD STARCH,” 
which imparts @ orillixucy and elasticity gratifying i) 
the wearer. 
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TWO GREAT EXPE 


DITIONS. 





« Stanley has penetrated the very heart of the mystery of African geography.”—Times, 
NOW READY. 


Two Vols. Demy 8vo, 150 Full-page and other Illustrations from Photographs and ed PUBLISHED BY PERMISSION OF THE LORDS 


taken by Mr. Stantey, and Ten Maps, price £2 2s. 


THROUGH THE DARK CONTINENT: 
THE SOURCES OF THE NILE; AROUND THE GREAT LAKES, 


’ AND 


DOWN THE 
HENRY M. 


CONGO, 


By STANLEY. 





As a proof’ of the world-wide interest felt in Mr. Stanley's 
Discoveries, tt may be mentioned that simultaneously with the 
English Edition the Work is also published in America, Canada, 


France, Germany, Norway, Italy, Denmark, and other Countries. 





London : 


SECOND EDITION. 





Now ready, 


THE ENGLISH ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 


COMMISSIONERS OF THE ADMIRALTY. 


NARRATIVE OF A 
VOYAGE TO THE POLAR SEA 


DURING 1875-6, 
In H.M.S. Ships ‘ Alert’ & ‘Discovery.’ 


BY 





| Captain Sir G. S, NARES, R.N., K.C.B, ERS, 


Commander of the Expedition, 
WITH 
NOTES ON THE NATURAL HISTORY. 
EDITED bY 
Captain H. W. FEILDEN, 
F.G.S., C.M.ZS., F.R.GS., 

Naturalist to the Expedition. 

Two Vols. demy 8vo, with numerous Woodcut 


Iijustrations and Photographs from Negatives taken 
by Members of the Expedition, Maps, &c. 


PRICE 42s. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


ROSS NEIL’S PLAYS. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “FAIR TO 
SEE.” 


LADY JANE GREY. 
INEZ; OR, THE BRIDE 


In Three Volumes, post 8vo, 25s 6d, cloth. 


MINE IS THINE., 
By Lieut-Col. L. W. M. LOCKHART. 


1. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ESTELLE 
RUSSELL.” 


OF PORTUGAL. 


1 vol. crown 8yo, 8s. 





In Three Volumes, post 8vo, 25s 6d, cloth. THE CID. 
JI Uv Re ; I A. THE KING AND THE ANGEL. 


TIT. 
NEW NOVEL OF THE CHEVELEY SERIES. 
In large 8vo, with Illustrations, price Is. 
SAUL WEIR. Part I. 


To be completed in Twelve Monthly Parts. 


1 vol. crown 


ELFINELLA; OR, HOME 


Iv. 
NEW SERIES OF “ TALES FROM BLACK WOOD.” 
In feap., price 1s. 


TALES FROM BLACKWOOD. 


DUKE FOR A DAY; OR, THE TAILOR of BRUSSELS. 


8vo, 83. 


—_———_—— 


FROM FAIRYLAND. 


LORD AND LADY RUSSELL. 


1 vol. crown 8vo, 68, 





NEW SERIES. VOLUME II. 
To be published Monthly. 


ELLIS and WHITE, 29 New Bond Street, W. 





v. 
CABINET EDITION OF THE WORKS OF 
GEORGE ELIOTr. 
In small 8vo, price 5s, the New Volume. 


AMOS BARTON; 
AND 
MR. GILFIL’S LOVE - STORY. 


To be completed in Nineteen Volumes. 


CENTRAL AMERICA, 


(STANFORD'S COMPENDIUM of GEOGRAPHY and T 


vi. 
NEW WORK OF TRAVEL. 


This day, large post 8vo, cloth, with 13 Maps and 73 Illustrations, 21s. 


WEST INDIES, AND 
SOUTH AMERICA. 


RAVEL. Based on Hellwald's “ Die Erde und Ihre 


Vilker.”) 





In 8vo, with Map, 12a 6d, cloth. 


ROUND ABOUT THE CARPATHIANS 
By ANDREW J. CROSSE. 


NEW VOLUME OF ‘ . FOREIGN CLASSICS FOR 
ENGLISH READERS.” 
In fcap., price 2s 6d, cloth. 
0 &£E T Hz 
By A. HAYWARD, QC. 


G E. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 





Just published, demy Svo, 15s. 
MEMOIR OF THE LATE 
ALFRED SMEE, F.R.S. 


BY HIS DAUGHTER. 


WITH A SELECTION FROM HIS MISCELLANEOUS 
WRITINGS. 


And a Portrait. 





London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, 
York Street, Covent Garden. 


Edited and Extended by H. W. BATES, 


Assistant-Secretary of the Royal Geographical Society, Author of “The Naturalist on the River Amazon." 
With Ethnological Appendix by A. H. KEANE, B.A. 








Preparing, Uniform in Size, &. 


EUROPE. By A.C. Ramsay, F.R.S. NORTH AMERICA. By Professor 


HAYDEN. 
ASIA. By Colonel Yule, C.B., | AUSTRALASIA. By Alfred R. 
F.R.GS. | WALLACE, F.R.G 








Recently published. 


A F R It C As, 


Edited and Extended by KEITH JOHNSTON, Follow of the Royal Geographical Society. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Obaring Cross, S.W. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 
CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 Wellington 








Street, Strand. 
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10 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, June 15, 1878. RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 
SAMUEL TINSLEY AND CO.’S sitdinaiiiaiatiaacentien 
t a Sellers, 2 vols. 8vo, price 24s, 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. TENT WORK in PALESTINE. By Claude R. 


CONDER, R.E. With 30 Original Woodcuts, from Drawings by the Author 








THE NEW WORKS OF FICTION AT ALL LIBRARIES. THE NOVELS OF MRS. HENRY WOOD. 


Each in Three Volumes.—Ready. At all Booksel 
iaeti:4 daek aden it Gan aieiade cane or a! oksellers, in crown 8vo, price 6s each. 





‘A CANADIAN HEROINE,” “AGAINST HER WILL,” &c. Edina. Oswald Cray. 
= East Lynne, (75th Thousand.) Dene Hollow. 
LADY HOLM. By Aynre L. Wacker, Author} — The Channings. | (a0th do, George Canterbury's Will 
Sa ig ‘ oases " es. reviyn Hold. 
of “ Against her Will,” “A Canadian Heroine,” &c. 3 vols., 31s 6d. — The Master of Greylands. Mildred Arkell. 
. : [This day. Verner’s Pride. St. Martin's Eve. 
és -4 : ’ Within the Maze. Elster's Folly. 
ELIOT the YOUNGER: a Fictionin Freehand. | — Wisb's she Mes ater's Petr. 
By BERNARD BARKER. 3 vols., 31s 6d. Bessy Rane. A Life's Secret. 
“ Decidedly a wholesome, stirring novel...... The hero of the story takes our Roland Yorke. Red-Court Farm. 
fancy from the first, and never ceases to interest till the last page of the book.” — Lord Oakburn’s Daughter. Orville College. 
Shadow of Ashlydyat. Park water. 


Sunday Times. 
“Invariably interesting. The language is generally simple, pure, and scholarly, 

and when the occasion calls for it, lofty and even eloquent. In describing a ‘ good, 

fair woman,’ or the next most beautiful thing, a young, spring day, Mr. Barker THE NOVELS OF RHODA BROUGHTON. 

writes poetry in very noble prose...... The writer is often humorous, and occa- At all Booksellers, in crown 8vo, price 6s each. 





sionally brilliant of fancy. Almost every page contains an epigram or a clever J Red : 
saying worth remembering......There are littie touches of nature, too, worthy of oan. ed as a Rose is She. 
Thackeray.”"—Standard. Nancy. Cometh up as a Flower 

a Wedeers aati i Good-bye, Sweetheart ! Not Wisely, but Too Wi 

“Mr, Barker's story has several merits. The relations between Phabe Langham ye, . y, but Too Well. 

and the young Oxonian are eminently natural...... The Skimpole-like Draycott and 
the cynical Ogilvie, Oscar Dale and Margaret, all are substantial entities.”— 
Athenseum. FIVE POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


OTICE.—NEW STORY by the POPULAR AUTHOR of “PRETTY MISS TT nw . — 
N 7 Oe LLEW” 1. LOVE or LUCRE! By Ropert Brack. 8 vols, 
“A fresh and original novel. The reader is in the grip of the author from 


MAID ELLICE. By the Author of es Pretty the beginning to the end.”"—Piccadilly. 
Miss Bellew,” “ True to her Trust,” &c. 3 vols., 31s 6d. The NOTARY’S DAUGHTER and _ the HOUSE of 


“ An original and clever story.,....We can heartily commend ‘ Maid Ellice ' to a “ ‘ 
our readers.”"—Sunday Times. PENARVAN. From the French, by Lady GEORGIANA FULLERTON, Author 
SECOND EDITION of of *' foo Strange not to be True,” &e. 2 vols. 

Y " ¥ r 5 Pad 
The LITTLE LOO: a Tale of the South|3. SECOND EDITION of SEAFORTH. By Frorence 


Sea. By SYDNEY MostTyN, Author of “The Surgeon's Secret,’ &c. 3 vols., MONTGOMERY, Author of ‘* Misunderstood,” &c. 3 vols. 


price 31s 6d. 1, r 7 , An TAT 
The ATHENZEUM says: “As a welcome exception to the dreary av erage of . SET: AER FA CE or HER FORTU NE? By 
drawing-room complications,‘ The Little Loo’ deserves readers and purchasers.” Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES, Author of “Leah: a Woman of Fashion,” <c, 
The SPECTATOR says: ‘‘ We have nothing but praise to give to the story. Crown 8vo. 
It is well conceived and powerfully told. Every detail is carefully contrived | ~ rT ANT 7 
to give effect to the whole......This is one of the novels which cannot be criti- | J+ KINGSDENE. By the Hon. Mrs. FETHERSTONHAUGH, 


bo 


— 


cised in detail without a damaging interference with the interest of its plot, Author of “ Kilcorran.” 2 vols. 
and we must therefore ask our readers so far to take our recommendation on ES 
trust.” . 
Also, Next Week, in 3 vols. 


The SCOTSMAN says: “ Mr. Mostyn’s story is full of thrilling interest from the 


are SUNDAY TIMES sage” "It is diffu FREDA. By the Author of “Mrs. Jerningham’s 


The SUNDAY TIMES says: “It is difficult in few words to convey the charm 





that this book possesses ; from first to last the interest never flags......We can Journal.” 
heartily recommend Mr. Mostyn’s charming book to our readers.” 
FINANCIAL OPINION says: “Not Marryat, or Dana, or Hermann Melville RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New li Str 
himself has written any better sea-stories than this tale of ‘The Little Loo.’” x B T : ON, on Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 





SECOND EDITION of 


SALTHURST. By Mrs. Arruur Lewis, Author Second Edition, in 8vo, with Portrait, price 10s 6d. 


of “The Master of Riverswood.” 3 vols., 31s 6d. peace: Notes on the Latin Poems of Sir Tuomas 


The SPECTATOR says: “ We gladly recognise the evidences of literary power MoRE. 
which ‘ Salthurst’ displays. It is well written throughout, and the scene of the London: LONGMANS and Co. 
shipwreck, made all the more striking by the contrast with the comedy of the pre- — 3 — win eeatccam- carbo 


ceding chapter, is very powerfal indeed.” y “a 
FRANK ALLERTON: an Autobiography. By MUDIE'’S & ELEC T LIBRARY. 





AUGUSTUS MONGREDIEN. 3 vols., 31s 6d. NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 
RIVERSDALE COURT. By Mrs. Forrest- : - 
GRANT, Author of ‘' Fair, but not Wise.” &c. 3 “& 31s 6d [This day. SEE MUDIE'S LIBRARY CIRCULAR. 


New Edition, now ready, postage free on application. 





Each Complete in One Volume.—Ready. ——s 
The LIFE an d A D VE NT U RES of an CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 
UNFORTUNATE AUTHOR. Written by HIMSELF. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
; (isd. |SEE MUDIE’'S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE. 
IN the SPRING of MY LIFE : = Love Story. New Edition, now ready, postage free on application. 


Byte putneens Guss Canzicvshen. (im Se tam.) Crows ove, - 6a. *,* This Catalogue contains the Life of the Prince Consort; Burnaby’s Ride 
“A charming little romance...,..It is treated so delicately and simply, and is 80 | through Asia ; Wallace's Russia; Baker's Turkey; Trollope's Life of Pius IX.; 
free from vulgarity and bold common-place, that it interests the reader from | Life of Lord Melbourne; Doran's London in the Jacobite Times ; Life and Letters 








beginning to end."—Athenwum. m of Charles Kingsley; and more than One Thousand other Popular Books, Second- 
“A very pretty story......Agnes is @ very finely-drawn character."—Spectator. hand, in Good Condition, at the lowest Current Prices. 
“Is charmingly told, and proves very pleasant reading...... Superior to average 
works of its class."—Sunday Times. AACR RIDES 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET. 


IN TROPIC SEAS: a Tale of the Spanish Main. paces ning gener Ranta cncadinp eet 


By W. WESTALL. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. sumngusibenbeipiiatennedian 


“ The description of Trinidad and of tropical scenery generally is well done, a 
PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 


without any undue straining after effect...... A good book to put into the hands of 
boys."—Academy. Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s. 


The FAIR MAID of TAUNTON: a Tale of The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 
the Siege. By ELIZABETH M. ALFORD. Crown 8vo, 6s. THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 
Manufactured and Supplied only by 


UNTO WHICH SHE WAS NOT BORN. BYipARTRIDGE & COOPER. 


ELLEN GADESDEN. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
“A trouble weighed upon her and perplexed her night and morn, Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 














With the burden of an honour unto which she was not born.” DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF-STAMPING, 
a Done by the Best Artists in the Trade, at the Lowest Prices. 


* Cleverly and gracefully written.”—Athenzum. 
SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 


The GREGORS: a Cornish Story By JANE An ILLUSTRATED OATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for the 
H. SPETTIGUE. Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. Library, Office, Club-room, Mess-room, and Schools, &c., sent post free. 


LOVED and UNLOVED: a Story. By|_ 1% FLEET STREET, AND 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, EC. 


Harriet DAvis. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. ’ 
MILES: a Town Story, By the Author of HEAL AND SON'S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


“Fan.” Crown 8vyo, handsomely bound, 3s 6d. | EDSTEADS 
’ 
B 








‘May be commended for simplicity of style and soundness of thought."— 
Academy. 
“ a story, which others than ‘the young’ may read with pleasure.”— 


Be, oe 
EDROOM FURNITURE. 
SENT FREE BY POST. 








London : SAMUEL TINSLEY and CO., 10 Southampton Street, Strand. | HEAL and SON, 195, 196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


PUBLISHED BY 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO. 
A VOYAGE in the ‘SUNBEAM’; or, Our 


for Eleven Months. By Mrs. Brassey. Third Edition. 
Home on tnd Obarts, 9 Full-page Illustrations, and 109 Woodcuts. 8vo, 21s. 
«Jt would be difficult to imagine a more delightful book than‘ A Voyage in the 


Sunbeam.’ "—Aorning Post. 
INI . B 
CARTHAGE ont eee cnnes tates ool 


8vo, 10s 6d. 
uae, +s style glows with a feeling of evident interest in his heroes and 
his Tae pee his book a charm which adds greatly to its intrinsic 
worth.”"—English Independent. 


HISTORY of the LIFE and REIGN of 


7 . To which is added the Story of PERKIN WARBECK. By 
i my a Crown 8vo, with Portrait and Map, 10s 6d. 


The PHILOSOPHY of REFLECTION. By 


SHADWORTH H. Hopason, Hon. LL.D. Edinb. 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. 


CONGREGATIONAL HISTORY, Vol. IV., 


he year 1850, with special reference to the Rise, Growth, and 
tinued to the y' 0 A By 





Tofluence of Institutions and the Inner Life of the Churches, 
WADDINGTON, D.D. 8vo, 15s. 


BIBLE STUDIES. Part II. The BOOK of 
JONAH, preceded by a Treatise on the Hebrew and the Stranger. By M. M. 
KALISCB, Ph.D., M.A. 8vo, 10s 6d. 

Part I. The Prophecies of Balaam, price 10s 6d. 

PHILOMORUS, Notes on the Latin Poems of 


Sir THOMAS MorB. Second Edition, 8vo, with Portrait, 10s 6d. 


A HANDBOOK on GOLD and SILVER. 
By an INDIAN OFFICIAL. 8y0, 12s 6d. 


URE’S DICTIONARY of ARTS, MANUFAC- 


TURES, and MINES. Vol. IV. ee to the Seventh Edition, and 
completing the Work to the Present Time. By Ropert Hunt, F.R.S. With 
454 Woodcuts. Medium Syo, 42s. The Dictionary complete in Four yols., 


price £7 7s. 


KELLER’S LAKE DWELLINGS of 


SWITZERLAND, and other Parts of Europe. Translated by J. E. Leg, F.S.A. 
New Edition, enlarged. 2 vols. royal 8vo, with many Illustrations, 42s. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR, Historical and 


Analytical. By JosepH GOsTWICK. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


DISPAUPERISATION ; a Popular Treatise on 
Poor-Law Evils and their Remedies. By J. RK. PRETYMAN, M.A. Second 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 8vo, 5s. 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 





ENCYCLOPZEDISTS. 


[This day. 


DIDEROT and the 


By JOHN MORLEY. 2 vols. demy. 





CAMP LIFE and SPORT in SOUTH AFRICA. 


With Episodes in Kaffir Warfare. By Captain Lucas. With Illustrations. 
Demy 8yo, 12s. (This day. 


FASHION THEN and NOW. By Lord 


WILLIAM LENNOX, 2 yols. demy 8vo, 28s. (This day. 








RIDING RECOLLECTIONS. By J. G. Wuytz- 


sevuae. With Llustrations by Edgar Giberne. Large crown 8yo, Fourth 
Edition, 12s. 





NEW NOVELS. 


COUNTY versus COUNTER. By T. Russet 
ONRO. 3 vols, [This day. 


HANDS, NOT HEARTS. By Lady Scuusren. 


LATTER-DAY NOVEL. By Lieutenant- 


Colonel CHARLES EDWARD MANSFIELD, her Majesty's Agent and Consul 
General at Bucharest. 2 vols. 


The CHILD of the DESERT. By Colonel the 


Hon. C. 8. VEREKER. 3 yols. 





193 PICCADILLY. 





C. KEGAN PAUL & CO’S 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Square 8vo, cloth extra, price 14s. 


PARIS ORIGINALS. By A. Ecmonr Hage. 


With Twenty Etchings by Léon RicuETon. [This day. 





2 vols. demy 8yo, cloth, price 24s. 


The CIVILISATION of the PERIOD of the 
RENAISSANCE in ITALY. By Jacos Burcknarpr. Authorised 
Translation, by S. G. C. MippLemMorE. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


SOCIAL ASPECTS of CATHOLICISM and 
PROTESTANTISM, in their Civil Bearing upon Nations. Trans- 
lated and Adapted from the French of M. LE Baron pE HAvLLE- 
VILLE by Henry Bevtrncuam, Barrister-at-Law. With a Preface 
by his Eminence Cardinal Mannina. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


PROTEUS and AMADEUS: a Correspondence. 


Edited by AUBREY DE VERE. 





Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s 6d. 


STUDIES in SPECTRUM ANALYSIS. By 


J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.S. With Six Photographic Illustrations 


of Spectra and numerous Engravings on Wood. 

“ One of the most valuable books in *The International Scientific Series.’ 
The work is a most useful one...... Can be read with interest and profit even 
by the non-scientific reader.”"— Saturday Review. 


Large post 8vo, cloth, price 12s, 


CHAPTERS on PRACTICAL POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. Being the Substance of Lectures delivered before the 
University of Oxford. By Bonamy Price, Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Oxford. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, price 18s. 


The ECONOMY of CONSUMPTION ; an 


Omitted Chapter in Political Economy. With Special Reference to 
the Questions of Commercial Crises and the Policy of Trades 
Unions, and with Reviews of the Theories of Adam Smith, Ricardo, 
J. 8. Mill, Fawcett, &¢. By Ronperr Scorr Morrar. 
“ Every page bears the impress off[careful study, and of a wide and far from 
superficial acquaintance with the literature of the subject."—Scotsman. 


2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, price 38s. 


HALLECK’S INTERNATIONAL LAW; or, 


Rules Regulating the Intercourse of States in Peace and War. A 

New Edition, Revised, with Cases. By Sir SHerston Baker, Bart. 

“ General Halleck's work, as that of a practical soldier and statesman, ought 
always to be maintained in use, both by students and men of affairs, by the side 
of amateur or theoretical international lawyers."—Academy. 


Crown 8yo, cloth, price 4s. 
An OUTLINE of ENGLISH SPEECH-CRAFT. 
By Wii1am Baryes, Author of “Poems in the Dorset Dialect.” 
Large post 8vo, cloth, price 12s, 
By 


STUDIES in LITERATURE, 1789-1877. 


Epwarp Dowpen, LL.D., Author of “Shakspere, his Mind and Art.” 
“Written with extreme care.,.... Certainly the most thouhgtful book of literary 
comment which we have seen for a long time,” —Academy. 


Crown 8yvo, cloth, price 6s. 


On the THEORY of LOGIC: an Essay. 


Carveru Reap. 


By 





Demy 8vo, cloth, price 14s, 
CNA DOMINI: an Essay on the Lord’s 
Supper, its Primitive Institution, Apostolic Uses, and Subsequent 
History. By the Rev. Joun Macnaueat, Author of “ Inspiration,” 
&e. 





2 vols. demy 8vo, with Map and Portraits, cloth, 30s. 


The LUSIJADS of CAMOENS, Portuguese 


Text. With Translation into English Verse. By J. J. AUBERTIN. 

“ Although other translations may make their appearance, Mr. Aubertin's 
translation is definite. It will be difficult to equal the author's interpretation 
of the Portuguese text, or surpass the faithfulness and poetical colouring of 
this translation, which may be justly considered a revelation uf Camoens."—— 
Atheneum. 


Feap. 8vo, with Portrait, cloth, price 7s 6d. 


SONGS of TWO WORLDS. By the Author 


of ‘The Epic of Hades.” Third Edition, complete in One Volume, 
“ The author has wona definite position among temporary poets.” —Times. 
“ Every stanza a poem in itself,and yet a part of a perfect whole."—Spectator. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


PROVERBS on PORCELAIN, and _ other 


VERSES. By Austin Donson, Auther of “ Vignettes in Rhyme.” 
“His verses do exactly what they aim at doing, and many of them can 
hardly be excelled for gaiety, music, mastery of rhyme, and happy balance 


of sense and sentiment."—Pa/l Mall Gazette. , 
“Nothing can be more agreeable than Mr. Dobson's neat and flowing 


verses. "—Saturday Review. 


C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square, London. 
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HUNYADI JANOS 
MINERAL WATER. | 


BARON LIEBIG says: The quantity of aperient salts contained in 
the Hunyadi Jénos Bitter Water surpasses that of any other known 
Bitter Water, and it cannot be doubted that its efficacy is in proportion 


thereto. 











Approved by the Academy of Medicine of France, and its Sale in France authorised by Special Order 
of the French Government. 





EXTRACTS FROM ENGLISH TESTIMONIALS. 


Dr. MACNAMARA, F.R.S., Dublin. Most valuable and palatable. 

Dr. AITKEN, F.R.S., Netley. Preferred to Pullna and Friedrichshall. 

Dr. F. T. ROBERTS, London. Highly efficacious in cases of obstinate, habitual constipation. 
Dr. MACPHERSON, London. Convenient and sure. 

Dr. HERMANN WEBER, London. { The richest aperient water known. 


EXTRACTS FROM GERMAN TESTIMONIALS. 


( I have tried the Hunyadi Janos on a large number of persons t 


Professor VIRCHOW, Berlin. with invariably good and prompt success; a most valuable 
a item in our Balneological Treasury of Remedies. 
Professor BAMBERGER, Vienna. I have prescribed these waters with remarkable success, 
Professor SCANZONI, Wurzburg. I prescribe none but this. 
hi desi : ‘ 

: FRIEDREICH, Heidell —- a ing to desire as regards certainty and mildness of 
Professor BUHL, Munich. The dose required is only half that of other bitter waters. 

None so prompt, produce so little disturbance, and can so well 
Professor SPIEGELBERG, Breslau. | be borne ate leuik ef One. i 


EXTRACTS FROM AMERICAN TESTIMONIALS. : 


Specially recommended for its efficacy in bilious attacks 
Dr. F, BARKER and Dr. SAYRE, New York. { prevention of gout, piles, &c., and as an ordinary aperient. 


Dr. WM. A. HAMMOND, New York. { The most pleasant and efficient of all purgative mineral waters. 
Dr. ALFRED L. LOOMIS, New York. “ane” and most efficient. Specially adapted for 
As a laxative, I prefer it to every other mineral water. 


Certain, but gentle and painless,—superior to any other bitter 
water. 


Dr. J. MARION SIMS, New York. 
Dr. JAMES R. WOOD, New York. 





For ordinary Aperient purposes, a half-wineglassful of the Hunyadi Water may be taken at bed-time, or a wineglassful taken in the 
morning fasting. It is most efficacious when warmed to a temperature not below 60°, or when an equal quantity of hot water is added to it. 


HUNYADI JANOS APERIENT WATER. 


CAUTION,.—Circumstances which have come to the knowledge of AnprEAS SAXLEHNER, 
Buda Pest, Sole Proprietor of the Hunyadi Janos Spring, compel him to WARN the British 
Public against SPURIOUS IMITATIONS. To secure genuineness, Purchasers should see that 
every Bottle has on the LABEL the Name of the Apollinaris Company (Limited), London. 


May be ordered of all Chemists and Mineral-Water Dealers and Grocers; 
In Original Bottles, price 2s. and 1s. 6d. 
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